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Goodbye and Hello 


HIS IS THE LAST ISSUE of The New Leader in its present form. 
Beginning next week, we shall carry the new look of a stream- 
lined magazine. 

What we are about to do is cause for regret as well as rejoicing—for 
we leave behind many fond memories, exciting times and dear friends. 

Putting out a weekly tabloid like ours was often an exercise in “country 
editor” journalism. We published items which no paper of broader scope 
would have—items of interest purely to “local citizens.” We permitted 
grammatical lapses and typographical errors which, under other circum- 
stances, would long ago have lost for us our readership. We wrote edi- 
torials with one hand and laid out ad copy with the other. At times we 
did not have a lead story till the morning of press day. Our graduation 
into the magazine class will be like entering anew upon the era of mass 
industrialization, and we admit we shall miss some of the foibles of our 
“country editor” days. 

But publishing a tabloid in the biggest city of the world, we felt a 
close affinity also, and inevitably, with metropolitan journalism. Infected 
with the fever attending big city newsgathering, when we could scoop 
the dailies—as we occasionally did—we announced the fact 1n a manner 
tvpical of them: through huge scare headlines. That gave us a raucous 
satisfaction we shall probably never again experience (though we promise 
to continue trying to score beats), for as a magazine we shall have to 
exercise more typographical restraint. 

Saddest of ail, we shall miss our weekly excursions to the print shop 
where The New Leader has been printed almost since its inception, con- 
ditions of magazine production having forced us to print elsewhere. There, 
among the linotypes and forms and galleys and presses, we formed friend- 
ships which were worth more than superb craftsmanship even. Many 
was the time that an old typesetter has advised us to delete from or add 
to an editorial, end we have followed his advice. Many, too, were the 
frictions we all experienced, but they were the kind which happen in most 
families and in the future we shall remember, not them, but the kinship 
which existed among us. Without our old printers The New Leader could 
never have become the force it is, and no giory which may accrue to our 
magazine can nullify this fact. To them we offer our deepest regrets at 
having. to end our long association. 


WE LEAVE BEHIND MUCH. THEN: but we shall carry for- 
ward much. ; 
The traditions of The New Leader which have made it a beacon 


through depression and war and now, cold war, will be carried on in the 


new format, for these are not things which a face-lifting is designed to 
remove. Rather, our new iook is intended to enhance the effectiveness of 
our presentation of our ideas and principles. 

The writers of The New Leaaer, who have given of themselves self- 
lessly for many years and have greatly determined what success we enjoy, 
will re-appear in our new pages. No doubt we, the editors, will continue 
to remzin the betes noires which editors so often are to writers, but we 
cai: promise our long-suffering contributors at least that their wares will 
be displayed to better advantage. Meanwhile, let this stand as a salute 
to them for past efforts, and a pledge of greater inspiration to come. 

Finally, there are our readers. Any publication which, after a quarter 
of a century, is about to record such an advance as ours, must be pos- 
sessed of an unusually devoted following. The New Leader regards itself 
as very fortunate that its readers are among the most loyal, the most 
generous, and the most patient in the world. We take this opportunity 
to thank them for the faith thev have demonstrated in us, and trust that 
it will continue undiminished into the future. 

It is indeed rare that a publication can experience the exciting 
metamorphosis through which we are passing. This, after all, could have 
been our obituary, for the times are not propilious to the expansion of 
endeavors of this kind—all too many publishing enterprises are today 
vanishing from the scene, victims of time’s vicissitudes. We, on the other 
hand, are sledding one existence onlv to begin another. We are snatching 
life from death. We have the past and we now reach into the future. As 
night fails like a curtain upon what we once were, we say goodbye; but 
as we awaken in the bright dawn of the morrow we shall, with all the 
cheerfulness beholden un a fresh visage, greet you with a hearty hello. 
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Florida Jury Lauds 
Brutality Officers 


a. 

On August 13, 1949, The New Leader published the first authentic 
account of the reign of white terror in Lake County, Florida, which led 
to the arrest and conviction of three Negro youths on rape charges, and 
which has since been dubbed the “Little Scottsboro Case.” This story 
was then followed by a series in the New York Post written by Ted 
Poston. On September 17, we then published a first-hand report on the 
trial of the Negro boys, written exclusively for us by one of their counsel, 
Franklin H. Williams. This week, Mr. Willams presents us with an 
exclusive story on the latest developments in the Little Scottsboro Case. 
Mr. Williams, Assistant Special Counsel of the NAACP, has just 
returned from Florida, where he pleaded before the State Supremé 
Court to obtain an acquittal of the three condemned Negro youths, and 
testified before a grand jury that Lake County law enforcement officers 

had brutally treated the accused before their triel 
. J 


By FRANKLIN !4- ¥/ILLIAMS 
Special to The New Leader 


HEN GOVERNMENTAL AGENTS, whether state or federal, are 

incapable of divorcing their personal prejudices from their con- 

duct as such agents, gross injustices inevitably occur. When a 
young, ignorant white girl last summer charged “rape” by four unknown, 
unidentified Negro youths, the latter were subsequently swept up in a 
maelstrom of irrational emotions which stirred the heretofore beautiful 
and peaceful citrus County of Lake, Florida, and were destined to be 
tried, not by “a fair and impartial tribunal” with a “jury of his peers,” 
but by means which were a travesty on democratic justice. Ernest Thomas; 
whose actions on the night of the alleged rape will never be known to the 
general public, was tried by a sheriff's 
posse and convicted on the edge of an 
isolated Floridian swamp where his 
black body was riddled beyond recog- 
nition by the bullets of posse men, 
who, a few hours earlier, had been an a “dime store crime novel.” (See The 
angry, lawless mob of madmen, burn- New Leader, September 17, 1949.) 
ing and destroying the homes and Greenlee, a tall, gangling, adolescent 
property of peaceful Negro citizens. sixteen-year-old kid, will pay the price 
Three other Negro youths, Walter Ir- levied against him by a jury of alleged 
vin, Samuel Shepherd and Charles responsible, impartial, unbiased ‘Lake 
Greenlee, were subsequently taken County white men, of a lifetime on a 


down the one-way road of Southern 











the basic principles of constitutional! 
government, but were sentenced to 
death by electrocution following a tria! 
that possessed many of the aspects otf 


Florida road gang. 
Even prior to their “mock trial,”” the 
penalty for being Negro youths arbi- 


justice. 
Irvin and Shepherd, veterans of the 


Second World War, fought to protect (Continued on Page Three) 
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East and West 





The Baltic Incident . 








sky angrily protests to U.S. Ambassador 

Kirk that an American “B-29” has vio- 
lated the frontier of Soviet Latvia and engaged 
in a running battle with Russian fighters. The 
mystery is somewhat clarified when it develops 
that a U.S. Navy patrol plane, having presum- 
ably strayed off course, has indeed vanished 
over the eastern Baltic, car- 
rying ten crew members to 
an uncertain fate. 

The official Soviet version 
of what happened is this: 
Having penetrated twelve 
miles into Soviet air space. 
the American plane was in- 
tercepted by a Russian pa- 
trol and ordered to land. It 

fo. disobeyed and continued on 
Dollin its way, at the same time 
shooting at the Russians. After the latter re- 
turned the fire, the American craft turned and 
flew out to sea. 

This account is open to serious question, In 
the first place, the U.S. Navy has announced 
that the missing Navy plane was not armed 
and, hence, could not have opened fire. But, 
even assuming that it was armed, is it likely 
that a lone American plane would take on 
whole squadron of Soviet fighters? Is it pos 
sible that it would have “continued to proceed 
into Soviet territory” in defiance of an ord 


A PRIL, 1950. Soviet Foreign Minister Vishin- 
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by a well-armed air patrol? 

Plainly, the Russian fliers gave the America! 
plane short shrift, reacting: to a wholly inad- 
vertent territorial violation by “shooting first 

d asking questions afterward.” 


IF MOSCOW felt safe in making its distorte 


tement. it must have been sure that there 
re no survivol to tell the world the true 
tory of the unprovoked armed attack But 


how could it be sure of the fliers’ tragic fate it 


its air patrol simply chased the American cralt 
from Soviet skies? 

There are two possible answers: 

1. The American plane may never have 


eached the Soviet border. Perhaps, flying ove 
the Baltic, it approached an area where secret 


or naval installa- 


maneuvers were in progress 
tions had been constructed. Some crew mem- 
bers escaped when the plane went down befors 
the Russian attack, as evidenced by from th 
fact that a life-raft was found late In that 


case, these men were taken prisoner and handed 
over to the MVD, the Russian secret police. Or 

2. An alternative possibility is that the plane 
was shot at and crushed on Soviet territory 
To avoid investigation, the MVD ordered a life- 
raft thrown into the sea as camouflage. A com 
munique was issued to the effect that, if the 
plane met with disaster, it happened over the 
3oltic, bevond the Soviet frontier. In this case, 
too, survivors may have been found and turned 
over to the MVD 

It would be vain, however, to hope that the 
survivors will ever return home and tell us the 
truth. If the real story could be told, it would 
probably show that the tragic incident was a 
case of premeditated murder; it would expose 
the men in the Kremlin as a band of liars and 
cut-throats. Hence, it would be too dangerous 
to keep any witnesses alive. Nor would it be 
safe to keep the Americans in prison; they might 
eventually smuggle news out via letters o1 
through their fellow inmates. 


MARCH, 1940. The Soviet frontier was beings 
violated by German planes—not once, but re- 
peatedly; not as the result of faulty navigation, 
but by design. The Soviet assistant military 
attaché in Berlin was received by No. 2 Nazi 
Herman Goering. The People’s Commissar for 
Defense, the attaché said, had given border 


troops the order not to fire on German planes 
flying over Soviet territory “as long as such 
flights do not occur frequently.” 

But on April 22, 1941, Arkady Sobdlev, Sec- 
retary-General of the Soviet Foreign Commis- 
sariat, had to summon the German charge 
d’affaires and “urgently request” an end to the 
“continuing violations of the U.S.S.R. boundary 
by German planes” because, within three weeks, 
no less than eighty such cases had occurred! 

One German plane had made a forced landing 
near Rovno, in Russia. In it were found a cam- 
era, rolls of exposed film and a topographical 
map. A detailed list of the eighty violations was 
handed the German representative. In not a 
single case had a Soviet patrol opened fire. 
Transmitting the Soviet note to Berlin, the 
chargé added a word of caution: 

“It is very likely that serious incidents are 
to be expected if German planes continue to fly 
across the Soviet border.” 


By David J. Datlin —— 


But Werner von Tippelskirch, the German 
chargé d’affaires, was wrong. He did not under- 


stand that Stalin would never give the order 


to fire on a Nazi: plane. : 


After this, German violations of the Soviet 
frontier continued to. multiply. The height of 
macabre irony was reached on June 21, 1941, 
at 9:30 p. m., when Nazi Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop’s aide, Baron Ernst von Weizsacker, 
received the Soviet Ambassaor. Within. six 
hours, German guns and planes were to open 


their furious attack along the entire Russian. 


border from the Baltic to he Black Sea. But 
the Sdviet Ambassador had merely arrived to 
protest anew. Since the earlier complaint, he 
said, 180 more violations had taken place. 


But had the Soviet fighter pilots fired on these 
mass invaders? Instead, “the Soviet Border 
Patrol filed a protest on each oceasion with the 
German representatives.” And the Soviet Am- 


bassador delivered a note expressing confidence 
that “the German Government will take steps 
to put an end to the violations. . . .” 

Ten American fliers would be alive today had 
the Kremlin shown them a little of the long- 
suffering indulgence it once reserved for the 
Nazi Air Force. 





—— The Home Front 





Art Endures 








HE OTHER DAY I was loafing about among 

the treasures of the Vienna collection up 

at the Metropolitan Museum. The news 
that the U.S. Navy had guaranteed the safe 
delivery of these knicknacks of the Habsburgs 
set me to thinking. Suppose these paintings, 
these tapestries, these precious jewels had gone 
down to the bottom of the ocean. Millions of 
dollars in insurance that might have been paid 
by Lloyds would have seemed 
a crude and stupid and in- 
adequate substitute for this 
lost beauty. So the State De- 
partment took charge. Ad- 
miral Connolly, Commander 
of the U.S. Naval Forces in 
London, arranged transport 
in the U.S.S. Malabar, with 
sufficient escort to ensure 
complete security 

Here is a lesson in values. 

We often talk of human beings as though they 
had cockeyed notions of worth. Many people- 
even governments—seem to agree with John 
Milton that a work of art is more precious than 
life itself, for it is the essence, the-very sum 
and symbol of the best of life. Since the war, 
during this time of all times when humanity 
seems reduced to its lowest terms, we have had 
wide and official acknowledgment of the value 
of art. Americans have sent wheat, machinery, 
coal, and technical aid of all sorts over a great 
part of the world. When the Italians, the French, 
the Germans and the British have thought to 
make a proper return, they have sent us pic- 
tures, statues and tapestries. 





Bohn 


THERE HAPPENED TO BE a comfortable 
couch opposite a painting by Albrecht Duerer. 
Once I 
disturbed myself to the extent of going near 
enough to read the date: 1508. These bits of 
canvas with designs smeared on them by long- 
dead artists, these fragile tapestries, these gaudy 
jewels wrought by supreme craftsmen for silly 
queens-—many of them have come down through 
the changes and chances of more than four 
centuries. What wars have swept over our con- 
tinents! What revolutions! How many men of 
violence have reached the heights of power! 
How many have tumbled down in defeat and 
disgrace! It suddenly came to me that in this 


And it was there that I feel to musing. 





By William E. Bohn 


violent and uncertain world the most fragile 
things have the best chance of survival. 

Here is this picture by Albrecht Duerer of 
the massacre of Christian saints. It was a mass 
operation carried on by a pre-Hitlerite king of 
Persia. The canvas measures about a yard each 
way. You could easily carry it off in your arms 
With one stroke of your hand you could destroy 
it. Yet here. it is among these treasures care- 
fully transported by the U.S. Navy. Empires 
have risen and fallen. Countless conquerors 
have disappeared. Yet this tiny and temporary- 
seeming product of man’s love has endured 


THE INTRODUCTION to the catalog of thus 
collection was written by two curators of 
the Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum. ‘These 


“men, top experts and writers, are servants of 


the tiny republic of Austria. It was there that 
the much diminished Habsburgs came to their 
end some thirty years ago. Now the sober and 
much-worried little statesmen of Vienna find 
themselves the heritors of all the swag gathered 
by their elegant emperors. In their gratitude 
they send the cream of their heritage to be 
enjoyed by the American citizens who voted 
for the Marshall Plan. 

I had, naturally, a couple of girls with me. 
They are a great help in the appreciation of 
the fine arts, especially of such jewels as the 
Habsburgs assembled for us. As we threaded 
our way out through the vast halls of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, I found myself 
unable to suppress a humbling thought that 
insisted on invading my stream of conscious- 
ness. I had just been reading a biography of 
J. Pierpont Morgan. The account of his princely 
gifts to our museums was fresh in my mind. 
As we passed through that gorgeous display 
of Gobelin tapestries from his collection, my 
thought naturally reverted to him. I inevitably 
thought of him as our emperor-collector, in a 
sense, our Habsburg. I told my companions 
how he had bought these gorgeous fabrics, how 
he had loved them and given them. Their eyes 
glowed as they looked at those magic presenta- 
tions of mythical scenes. But in poor old Mor- 
gan they had not the slightest interest. Amer- 
ican bankers and industrialists pass even as do 
European emperors—and leave hardly a wraith 
behind. In the end, the great Morgan may be 
known only as the man who for a brief moment 
owned these precious things. 
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German Reds Entice Y outhtoMarchonBerlin 
By Offering 3-Day Spree and Life Insurance 


By JONATHAN STOUT : 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 


IPLOMATIC AND MILITARY STRATEGISTS in Washington be- 
lieve the three days of May 27 to 29 will mark a turning point in 

' the cold war in Germany. On those three days, the Soviet-sponsored 
Freie Deutsche Jugend, Nazi-like East German Communist youth or- 
ganization, promises to laurich a youth march. of 500,000 from all parts 


of Seviet Germany on Berlin. 

Ignoring the obviously specious Com- 
munist announcement that the marchers 
intend to parade and demonstrate in 
Berlin for the “peace and unification 
of Berlin and all Germany,” official 
Washington is weighing three theories. 

Qne is that the demonstrations are 
intended merely to impress West Ber- 
liners in the Allied sectors with the 
Communists’ large following in East 
Germany. 

A more ominous guess—extreme per- 
haps, but possible—is that the Commu- 
nist youth demonstrators will attempt a 
mass invasion of West Berlin, involv- 
ing Allied troops in, defensive action; 
and that this will provide the spark to 
set off the hot war. 

A third guess, which has enough sup- 
porting evidence to appear more prob- 
able, is that the Communists, copying 
Goering’s Reichstag Fire tactics, are 
preparing a propagandistic cause 
célebre by creating a situation in 
which some of the youth marchers lose 
their lives at the hands of Allied troops 
or West Berlin police. This could 
furnish a propaganda weapon of in- 
estimable value to the Soviets not only 
in Berlin and Western Germany, but 
throughout all Western Europe, par- 
ticularly in France and Italy. 

Supporting the third theory is the 
information that the Freie Deutsche 
Jugend is offering all those who join 
the youth march free insurance poli- 
cies in case of injury or death incurred 
during the three-day invasion. 

This probably has a double signifi- 
cance. First, it serves as bait for the 
desired 500,000 marchers, who are 
being offered such other inducements 
as free transportation, food, lodging 
and, of course, a three-day spree. In- 
telligence reports from Germany indi- 
cate, however, that even this may not 
attract enough recruits. 

Secend, the offer of insurance seems 
to reflect Communist expectations that 
some of the march participants, or 
their beneficiaries, may be able to col- 
lect on their policies after the smoke 
clears on May 29. If casualties do re- 





sult, the Communists will almost cer- 
tainly make the most of them—in- 
cluding a mass publie funeral, and an 
emotional appeal to all Germany and 
Europe that may well bring the cold 
war to a new pitch of intensity. 


If that happens, it will be clear that 
the Communists considered the squan- 
dering of a few more innocent lives a 
small price to pay for a new propa- 
ganda weapon. 


* & * 


TOP POLICY on questions of war 
or peace is made in Washington by 
the National Security Council. This 
week, former Air Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington took office as new chairman 
of the National Security Resources 
Board, and thereby became a member 
of the Council, which also includes 
President Truman, Vice - President 
Barkley, Defense Secretary Johnson 
and State Secretary Acheson. 


The addition of Symington to this 
select group marks a new shift in the 
Council’s center of gravity. Symington 
has been a convinced exponent of the 
theory that the Soviet Union expects 
to go to war with the United States. 
In recent months, he has warned the 
nation that the Soviet Union’s air force 


is the strongest in the world, that the ° 


Soviets have built up the largest sub- 
marine fleet, and that they have the 
world’s largest standing army. Not 
long ago, he pointed out that Russian 
bombers are capable of dropping atom 
bombs anywhere in the United States. 
As a member of the National Se- 
curity Council, Symington is expected 
to reinforce Defense Secretary Johnson, 
who also believes war between the 
Soviet Union and the United States is 
inevitable. Johnson and Symington 
are expected to outweigh the influence 
of State Secretary Acheson, who “talks 
tough” about the Soviet menace but 
continues to support the policy of 
building up Communist China’s rail- 
road system by permitting Peking to 
buy steel rails in Western Germany. 


Rent Control Doomed 
Unless Tenants Act 


From Our Washington Bureau 

FORTY-EIGHT MILLION Americans 
will almost certainly face rent in- 
creases after July 1, unless the unex- 
pected happens and Congress extends 
the Federal Rent Control Act which 
expires on June 30. Prospects of such 
an extension are extremely bad. 

At this writing, there isn’t even an 
appropriate bill before the House of 
Representatives, although rent control 
is about to expire and Congress is gcet- 
ting ready to adjourn in July. How 
little ehance there is for any bill intro- 
duced at this late date is implied in 
the fact that some measures thrown 
in the hopper last January have not yet 
been acted on. 

A slim possibility exists that some- 
thing may come out of the Senate, 
where one bill to extend controls for 
a year was jointly introduced by Ma- 
jority Leader Lucas of Illinois and 
Senater Myers of Pennsylvania; and 
another was presented last week by 
Senator Lehman of New York, pro- 
viding for a two-year extension. 
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Hearings on these bills began this 
week before a Senate banking and 
currency subcommittee. The chairman 
of the subcommittee is Senator John 
J. Sparkman of Alabama, who has 
been one of the most active fighters 
in the upper house for more and 
cheaper housing for Americans. 

But Senator Sparkman has expressed 
deep pessimism on chances for rent 
control extension by Congress. Onc 
reason is the flood of requests from 
scores of groups and individuals, rep- 
resenting real estate interests, who 
want a hearing before the subcom- 
mittee. Every Senator and Representa- 
tive has been delyged with letters, 
telegrams and other publicity by real 
estate organizations. 

On the other hand, aside from labor 
unions, comparatively little has been 
head by Senator Sparkman and his 
colleagues from the people who pay 
rent—and presumably would like to 
have rent control continued. 

This sounds scarcely conceivable. 
There are 48,000,000 people living in 


rented homes in the areas now under 
Federal rent control. They constitute 
one-third of the nation and outnumber 
the real estate boys at least 100,000-to-1. 
But they are being outnumbered where 
it counts— in Congress — because the 
real estate lobby has launched ane of 
the most concentrated drives Washing- 
ton has seen in years—and the people 
who pay rent have been silent. 

This picture can be changed, even 
at this late date, if Senator Sparkman 
and his subcommittee receive bushels 
of letters and telegrams—but fast— 
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Acheson Talks Tough 








from tenants all over the nation. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics survey 
ef what happened in four cities which 
were de-controlled gives a preview of 
what may happen if all Federal con- 
trols are lifted. In Dallas, Texas, fami- 
lies with incomes under $40 a week 
found that their rent rese an average 
of 47 per cent. Families with incomes 
between $40 and $60 a week got 
average increases of 43 per cent. Rents 
climbed an average 33 per cent for 
those with incomes between $60 and 
$80 a week. In Topeka, Kansas, rent 
increases ranged from 29 to 36 per 
cent. In Spokane, Washington, they 
amounted to 18 to 21 per cent. And in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, rises totalled 16 
to 27 per cent.* 

The survey answered the question: 
Who gets hit hardest when rent con- 
trols are ended in tight housing areas? 
The answer was: People who earn be- 
tween $50 and $75 a week. 

That’s the outlook for 48,000,000 
Americans who rent their homes, un- 
less Senator Sparkman and the other 
Senators and Representatives hear 
from renters this week, 





*P.S. There were no decreases. 


Florida and Brutality 


(Continued from Page One) 
trarily charged with the commission of 
this heinous crime had been exacted. 

a” * a 

HUNG FROM THE CEILING in the 
basement of the courthouse, their 
bodies had been beaten, whipped and 
bruised until barely a spark of life re- 
mained. This brutality had been suf- 
fered not at the hands of private cit- 
izens, but rather of those sworn to up- 
hold the constitution and laws of the 
State of Florida and the United States 
—deputy sheriffs differentiated from 
mobsmen only by virtue of the silver 
star of justice on their breast. They 
had acted as judge and jury and beaten 
and mutilated Negro youths solely be- 
cause they were Negroes. 

When the Attorney General of the 
United States, having learned the 
brutal details of these beatings, ordered 
his local United States Attorney to 
institute a federal grand jury investi- 
gation of these beatings, it was hoped 
that, finally, unprejudiced reason 
would hold sway and the true “attack- 
ers” made to pay for their actions. 

Unfortunately, such was not the case 
case in Ocala, Florida, on April 17 and 
18, 1950. The federal grand jury im- 
paneled “to investigate the alleged 
beatings” failed, and refused to indict 
anyone. On the other hand, they 
praised and commended Willis McCall, 
sheriff of Lake County, whose deputies 
had so brutally beaten these Negro 
youths. 

That no indictment was returned 
was not surprising, when one considers 
the parade of witnesses brought before 
the grand jury by the local United 
States Attorney. It is less surprising 
when one considers the large number 
of witnesses not subpoenaed or allowed 
to testify. William A. Fordham, a 
young attorney of Tampa, Florida, the 
first individual to see and examine 
these three Negro youths, was neither 
subpoenaed nor his testimony heard by 
the grand jury. Dorothy Marshall, a 
secretary from Daytona Beach, Florida, 
who saw the youths three weeks after 
their beatings and took their sworn 
statements, was neither subpoenaed nor 
allowed to testify. The writer, who first 
publicly announced that these youths 
had been so brutally abused by state 
officers, was neither subpoenaed nor al- 
lowed to testify. Two doctors from 


Jacksonville, Florida, who at the re- 
quest of the writer examined these 
youths four weeks after their beatings, 
though subpoenaed, were informed by 
the United States Attorney—upon their 
arrival at the courthouse at the ap- 
pointed time—that their testimony was 
not necessary as the grand jury had 
been dismissed that morning. 

On the other hand, the captain of 
the guards at Raiford State Prison, who 
informed the writer that he had not 
examined the youths nor provided med- 
ical care for them because they were 
not technically “state prisoners,” was 
called and testified. Likewise, the 
warden of the State Prison, who could 
not possibly have known anything 
about the beatings, as they had oc- 
curred in the Tavares County Court- 
house, testified to some unknown facts 


s ® “ 


THIS, THEN, was the ‘full and com 
plete” investigation promised and 
made by a federal grand jury. A grand 
jury composed of men whose racial at- 
titudes and prejudices obviously con- 
trolled their decisions and conclusions; 
a United States Attorney, who, for 
reasons unknown, failed and refused 
to present to the grand jury key wit- 
nesses whose testimony would have 
buttressed and supported the state- 
ments of the three youths themselves 
concerning their beatings, 

With the jury’s return of a “No True 
Bill,” the vicious circle has been al- 
most completed. An appeal from the 
convictions has been argued before the 
Supreme Court of the State of Florida 
and, if unsuccessful, will be pressed to 
the highest court of the land. Lawyers 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People have ex- 
pressed confidence and hope that those 
who sit in the state’s highest tribunal 
will judge the issues fairly and impar- 
tially, recognizing that the lives of two 
American citizens—though they be 
Negro—hang in the balance. The facts 
of the “full and complete” grand jury 
investigation have been brought to the 
attention of Attorney General J. How- 
ard McGrath. NAACP spokesmen have 
expressed confidence in the sincerity 
of the Attorney General and his deter- 
mination that the Department of Jus- 
tice will not be compromised by local 
officials who are motivated by emotion 
and racial prejudice and who fail to 
fulfill their sworn obligations, 
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By ALLAN FLANDERS 
Ts TRIUMPH of the Labor party 


in July, 1945, represented for 
many ordinary British workers 

the dawn of the millennium. With the 
defeat of the Tories and the installa- 
tion for the first time of a majority 
Labor Government with .full powers, 
t seemed reasonable enough to assume 
that the old labor-management prob- 
lems would miraculously dissolve and 
that labor unions and Labor Govern- 
ment would automatically fall into step 
for the greater good of the working man. 
Instead, the advent of the Attlee 
‘egime merely precipitated a host of 
unsolved problems relating to the role 
if a trade union in a socialist society. 
Nationalization of industry transferred 
from the realm of theoretical debate to 
rgent reality such issues as these: Can 
he unions attempt to fix wages without 
ard for the total economy? Should 
union participate In management and, 
how are the interests of the 
workers protected? Conflicts between 
union and management have persisted, 
even though Government Is now In 


any cases the management. 


TODAY, AS THROUGHOUT their 
listory, the primary activity of the 
British trade unions is still collective 
bargaining. However, British labor has 
always given this a wider meaning than 
have U. S. unions. The “underlying 
secular meaning of trade unionism,” 
Sidney Webb wrote in 1919, is that of 
securing for the workers a better status 
in industry and in society. The inter- 
vening thirty years have not produced 
any experience which seriously chal- 
lenges this dictum, as far as British 
trade unionism is concerned. The 
British trade union movement has al- 
ways represented for many of its most 
active adherents a potential instrument 
for sharing in the control of industry 
ind thus determining directly the con- 
ditions of labor. This has been most 
clearly defined since 1912, when the 
South Wales miners first took the stand 
that the mines should be run by the 
miners by means of elected committees. 

Theoretical syndicalism, like other 
rigid doctrines, never won a firm hold 
n the British labor movement. But 
among militant trade unionists, the idea 
ff “workers’ control,” as proposed by 
the South Wales miners, seemed a 
logical enough sequel to the ouster of 
the capitalists. 

Two events in the post-World War I 
vears of industrial strife struck mortal 
yjlows at the syndicalist approach, al- 
invalidated its prin- 
iples. These were “Black Friday” 
April 14, 1921), when the mutual-sup- 
railwaymen, 


though neither 


port alignment of: the 
transport workers and miners collapsed; 
and the unsuccessful General Strike of 
1926. The syndicalists had preached the 
gospel of “direct action,” and, in the 
eyes of most workers, it had failed the 
rragmatic test. 

In the following years, under the 


eadership of Walter Citrine and Ernest 
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Bevin, the British trade union move- 
ment adopted a new approach to the 
control of industry based on industrial 
peace and collaboration with the em- 
ployers. The class struggle was out. 
The unions declared the efficiency and 
prosperity of industry their prime con- 
cern, resting on this their claim to a 
greater say in its conduct. 
cy * * 

IT WAS NOT until 1932 that the 
Trades Union Congress made its first 
general statement of views on indus- 
trial reorganization. The TUC General 
Council’s report, dealing with the com- 
position ot the Boards which were to 
administer publicly owned industries, 
specifically stated: 

“Members of such a Board should 
in all cases be appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, and should consist neither 
of technical experts nor of repre- 





ERNEST BEVIN 
Class Struggle Was Out... 


sentatives of particular interests, but 
of persons appointed solely for their 
ability to fill the position.” 

This drew the fire of advocates of 
direct union participation in manage- 
ment, with the result that, in 1933, the 
TUC and the Labor party approved a 
joint statement recognizing the claim 
of unions to nominate candidates to 
the Public Boards. The Labor Party 
Conference that year went even fur- 
ther, adopting a resolution which de- 
clared that the unions should have a 
statutory right to 50% representation 
on the boards of nationalized indus- 
tries, 

For move than ten years this conflict 
remained unresolved. In 1944, the 
TUC General Council’s Report on Post- 
War Reconstruction recommended in- 
clusion on the boards of members with 
wide trade union experience. Never- 
theless, in the interests of maintaining 
trade union independence and keeping 
control over nationalized industries in 
the hands of Parliament as represent- 
ative of the community at large, the 
Council recommended that these union 
members “should surrender any posi- 
tion held in, or &ny formal responsibil- 
ity to the trade union.” It also pro- 
posed formation of consultative coun- 
cils at all levels of the public-owned 
industries to represent the interests of 
the workers. 

Surprisingly, the Council's Report 
was unanimously approved by the 
TUC, which failed to challenge it on 
trade union participation or any other 
point. On the other hand, the chief 
criticism from the floor at the regional 
TUC conferences arranged to discuss 
the Report was directed at that very 
question. There was clearly still a 
vocal minority supporting the old idea 
of “workers’ control.” 

The first nationalization bills after 
Labor’s victory at the polls closely fol- 
lowed the TUC’s 
Two trade unionists, Citrine and Ebby 
National Coal 


Board. Consultative machinery as en- 


recommendations. 


Edwards, joined the 
I 


Labor Under Socialism 


visaged by the Report was also pro- 
vided for. 
« ur ok 


DISSATISFACTION with the organ- 
ization of the nationalized industries 
first cropped up in 1948 at both the 
Labor Party and TUC conferences. At 
the party conference, a powerfully- 
backed resolution demanding ‘“work- 
ers’ participation through their trade 
unions in the direction and manage- 
ment of nationalized industry at all 
levels” was withdrawn only after the 
Party Executive and TUC General 
Council agreed to joint talks on the 
subject. The TUC conference adopted 
a resolution expressing “concern” at 
the composition of the industry boards 
and decommending:’ the inclusion of 
more trade unionists. 


The National Union of Railwaymen 
has gone so far as to balk at establish- 
ment of the consultative machinery set 
up in other industries until its demands 
for workers participation are met. Last 
vear’s conference of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union carried the fol- 
lowing resolution, by 433 votes to 170, 
over the opposition of its executive 
council: 


“That this conference, being very 
dissatisfied with the present position 
of many of the nationalized boards 
and executives, demands that trade 
union representatives should be 
placed upon these boards and exec- 
utives with the right of the members 
to recall such trade union represent- 
atives as and when considered neces- 
sary.” 

At its 1949 Congress, the TUC’s Gen- 
eral Council reported on its promised 
study of worker’s participation. Its pro- 
posals involved no departure from pre- 
vious policy, Chief emphasis was on 
improving the working of the consulta- 
tive machinery. The council’s con- 
tinued rejection of “workers’ control” 
met with no serious challenge by the 
Congress itself. 


x a ” 


WHAT IS the explanation for this 
recent ebullition of discontent with the 
running of the nationalized industries? 
One obvious factor is the exaggerated 
hopes long associated with the idea of 
nationalization. Decades of propaganda 
had left the workers with the convic- 
tion that nationalization would mean 
(1) getting rid of their present ‘“‘bosses”’; 
and (2) greatly improving their own 
conditions of employment by eliminat- 
ing profits. The reality has been other- 
wise. They have had to deal, by and 
large, with the same old managers, and 
possibilities for rapid advances are 
severely limited. 

The coal industry is a good ex- 
ample. There, nationalization brought 
the miners immediate, tangible bene- 
fits, notably the changeover from a six- 
to a five-day week without loss of pay. 
Yet, Britain’s urgent need to hold her 
own in the export market has put a 
ceiling on increases in the price of coal, 
confronting the workers with the bed- 
rock fact that further wage rises must 
depend on productivity. Moreover, the 
highly-trained colliery managers have 
all had to be retained since the take- 
over. Some have adapted themselves 
to the new relationship with the work- 
ers, but many more are set in their 
ways and unwilling to learn. This helps 
explain why even the National Union 
of Mineworkers reported to the TUC 
that “the good will that has been built 
up so laboriously since [nationalization] 
is being replaced by cynicism.” 

Faced with a disease requiring a long 
and arduous course of treatment, a pa- 
tient is often sorely tempted to turn to 
quack remedies in the hope of an easy 
cure. Similarly, many workers in na- 
tionalized industries have tended to fall 


back on the old propaganda slogans to 
avoid facing reality. 

Increased power and responsibility, 
however, have obliged British labor 
leaders to move from vague propaganda 
generalities to practical policy.-This has 
resulted in the concept of industry 
boards responsive to the general public, 
rather than to any one segment of it. 

In the political life of a democracy, 
of course, considerations of expediency 
and of principle often become hope- 
lessly entagled. No doubt, the growing 
emphasis on the “public interest” and 
“efficient organization” in Labor party 
pronouncements is partly a bid for the 
middle-class voter. With the approach 
of nationalization, the trade unions be- 
came concerned about their “independ- 
ence.” Whether the present forms of 
nationalization represent a compromise 
with original Labor principles, how- 
ever, or merely’a more realistic choice 
of methods has never been clearly de- 
termined. Hence, the recurring charge 
that the Labor Government has not 
been “socialist” enough in its policy. 


IN SHORT, British Labor is still 
groping for an answer to the question: 
What are we striving for? Those so- 
cialists, for example, who see in the 
class struggle not only a social fact but 
a rigid principle, are bound to regard 
some form of “workers’ control” as 
ultimate goal. -In fact, any 
purely materialist interpretation of 
trade unionism inevitably legds to syn- 
dicalist practices of one type or another. 

If, however, human dignity and the 
right of the worker to free himself from 
an insulting dependence on the whims 
of a privileged class is recognized as 
the corner-stone of democratic social- 
ism, then a fresh approach to the prob- 
lem of ‘workers’ control” is possible. 
Few industrial workers feel any desire 
to take over the technical functions of 
management. What they chiefly ask is 
to be treated with respect and accorded 
some influence in those matters of in- 
dustrial policy and management which 
affect their own well-being. The de- 
mand for “workers’ control” is a natural 
but exaggerated reaction to being 
treated as inferiors, as “hands” to be 
hired and fired according to the state 
of the market. Genuine consultation, 
reinforced by strong, independent trade 
unionism, can guarantee the workers 
a status fully commensurate with their 
dignity as human beings. 

In essence, it is attitudes and not 
mechanisms which are the decisive ele- 
ment. Those who run the nationalized 
industries, whether they represent the 
trade unions or not, must he inspired 
by the conviction that every human 
being is entitled to respect and should 
not be treated with contempt or patron- 
age. Such an outlook will quickly 
justify itself in the response it will 
evoke among the masses of organized 
workers. 
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By LOUIS WALDMAN 


HE PRIMARY AIM of labor legis- 
I lation is to promote industrial 
peace and stability with justice. 
Bringing the labor unions under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act will not ad- 
vance that aim. Nor will the further 
limitation or abolition of industry-wide 
bargaining. Neither of these proposals 
contributes to a solution of labor-man- 
agement problems, and they may well 
-aggravate them. They will bring back 
the injunction evils of the past under 
.the vague provisions of the Sherman 
Act, and will “Balkanize” the labor 
movement by banning industry-wide 
bargaining. They are, in short, pro- 
posals of despair and defeatism, not 
of constructive helpfulness. 
Certain people lay too much stress on 
the restrictive approach to labor-man- 


‘agement relations: They forget that 


labor-management relations are human 
relations, overlooking the common in- 
terests of both parties and their joint 
obligation to the nation. 

To be sure, this punitive attitude 
toward labor on the part of some em- 
ployers is not wholly incomprehensible 
in the light of recent history. Organized 
labor has grown in just fifteen years 
from 3,000,000 to 15,000,000 members, 
bringing about a fundamental shift in 
economic power from business to labor. 
So, too, in the political sphere, labor 
leaders have become “king makers”: It 
is the Dubinskys, the Careys and the 
Greens, rather than the Morgans, Sat- 
terlys and Aldriches, who dine at the 
White House these days. 

That sort of shift of power hurts, and 
those who are deprived of such power 
naturally complain—and complain bit- 
terly. 

= a a 

BUT FURTHER restrictive labor re- 
gistration is no legitimate answer to 
these complaints. There are many, even 
outside of organized labor, who believe 
that the shift of power from the com- 
paratively few to the broad masses of 
Americans, organized in trade unions, is 
in the public interest. 

At the same time, we must recognize 
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that this suden shift of fundamental 
power took place in a crazy era and car- 
ried with it actual and potential abuses. 
A political and social climate existed 
which encouraged labor leaders and 
their mass followers in the belief that 
the triumph of labor was the inevitable 
decree of history, that any tactics were 
justified, and that labor could do no 
wrong. Brilliant liberals, with an air of 
bland sophistication which really 
masked starry-eyed innocence, were 
the chief architects of that social and 
political climate and were largely re- 
sponsible for many of the labor abuses. 

Labor must realize today that the sit- 
down strike and other combat tactics 
of the CIO during its formative period 
were romantic nonsense, which should 
never have been used and should be 
abandoned. The labor movement should 
be re-educated to the doctrine that it 
must temper its power with responsi- 
bility, and that it cannot succeed unless 
its demands, policies and tactics are 
based on justice and fairness, and, 
above all, honesty. 

Such a policy of re-education, not the 
bringing of labor under the Sherman 
Act or the curbing of industry-wide 
bargaining, is the primary need of the 
moment. 

* Re xc 

SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE have 
amply demonstrated that the Sherman 
Act is simply unsuited to meet the 
problems of labor-management rela- 
tions. Shoes made to fit a ballet dancer 
are not suitable for an infantry sergeant. 

Many lawyers and judges believe 
that the Sherman Act was never in- 
tended to apply to labor. The funda- 
mental purpose of the anti-trust laws 
is to preserve competition among busi- 
ness men in the interest of all of us, as 
consumers; their underlying philo- 
sophy, expressed in popular terms, is 
that competition is the life of trade. 

On the other hand, the basic purpose 
of labor unions is to raise living stand- 
ards over the widest possible area, by 
raising wages and improving working 
conditions. This can be achieved not 
through competition, but through com- 
bination, cooperation, and mutual as- 
sistance. This principle is the very anti- 
thesis of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

Some observers take the view that 
labor’s exemption from the Sherman 
Act is discriminatory and unfair. But 
there is nothing anomalous or strange 
in this exemption. Many of our institu- 
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tions, because of their special aims and 
objectives, do not falk under certain 
laws which, if applied to them, would 
defeat those aims and _ objectives. 
Churches, for example, do not fall with- 
in the general laws of taxation. 

In 1890, concededly in the public in- 
terest, Congress enacted the Sherman 
Act, favoring free competition. How- 
ever, in 1914, Congress, with the con- 
currence of President Wilson, declared 
in Section 6 of the Clayton Act that 


“the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity of commerce...nor shall 
such [labor] organizations or the 
members thereof be held or con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade and 
the anti-trust laws.” 


This provision of the Clayton Act 
was further reinforced in 1932 by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, which effec- 
tively exempted labor from both the 
civil and the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Sherman Act. The Wagner Act in 1935 
and the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 de- 
clared in favor of the extension and 
growth of organized labor and the free- 
dom of collective bargaining. 


ad ¥ * 


WE HEAR MANY VOICES raised in 
favor of curbing or abolishing industry- 
wide bargaining. Yet, it is sheer propa- 
ganda to say that industry-wide bar- 
gainimg is not already regulated by law. 

The issue received a thorough airing 
in the committee debates which pre- 
ceded enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. The resulting statute, as every 
labor-relations lawyer 
tained several provisions which defin- 


knows, con- 


itely control industry-wide bargaining. 

For one thing, a union cannot compel 
employers against their will to bargain 
on an industry-wide basis. 

For another, the requirement that 
unions bargain in good faith with em- 
ployers and the prohibition of second 
ary boycotts make it impossible for a 
union to present an employer or a 
group of employers with a contract, al 
ready agreed upon by others in the in 
dustry, without bargaining with them 

The ban on the closed shop is another 
limitation. So is the provision making it 
an unfair labor practice for a union to 
restrain or coerce an employer in the 
selection of his representatives for col- 
lecting bargaining, or the adjustment of 
grievances. 

To go further than this, as is now 
being proposed, would be to cripple col- 
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lective bargaining. Moreover, this pro 
posal, while aimed at labor, would in 
effect hit many industries that have 
established high standards of labor re 
lations 

Any attempt at this time to compel 
unions to deal with each employe: 
separately, and at different times, will 
create anarchy, particularly in highly 
competitive industries. 
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OVER THREE-QUARTERS of a cen 
tury of collective bargaining has taught 
us that the standards of labor in one 
factory or in one market are not safe, 
nor are the employers setting those 
standards secure in their business, un 
less other employers and markets are 
compelled to do likewise. With the ad- 
vent of the modern corporation and 
holding company, the product of a 
manufacturer in California may affect 
the standards of the workers in a New 
York factory producing the same com 
modity because of its power to com 
pete for the conSumer’s dollar. Only a 
national union, dealing on an industry 
wide or region-wide basis, can pro 
tect the workers’ interests from such 
control and the consequences of such 
competition. 

In other democratic countries with 
the best records for industrial stability 
and peace, such as England and Swe 
den, industry-wide collective agree 
ments are the rule, rather than the 
exception. They are not only tolerated, 
but encouraged. 

That is also public policy in the 
United States. It is a policy that has 
been reflected in judicial pronounce 
ments as well as in recent Congres 
sional enactments. 

Congress, acting in the public inter 
est, has set up a national minimum 
wage, minimum standard week and 
minimum overtime pay rate. All these 
have historically been staple matters 
for collective bargaining, and still are 
Should not, then, establishment of like 
minimum standards on an _ industry 
wide, region-wide or market-wide basis 
through collective bargaining also be 
permitted? 

Naturally, that is not to recommend 
freezing collective bargaining by law 
to an industry-wide or region-wide 
basis. That would be as unsound as 
freezing by law the _ single-employe 
unit or any particular unit for put 
poses of collective bargaining. The 
point is that experience has taught us 
that collective bargaining, to be effe« 
tive, must be flexible. 
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merican Representatives in DP Camps 
ack Tsarists, Shun Russian Democrats 


By ROMAN GOUL 


FREE AND democratic Russia 

would seem to be a major object 

of American policy. Encourage- 
mentment of democratic trends among 
the hundreds of thousands of Russian 
emigrants in the West would seem to 
be one of the best ways to implement 
that policy. 

Already confronted by apathy, neglect 
and red tape, Russian “non-returners” 
who fled to the West to fight for democ- 
racy have been shunted aside by politi- 
cally immature Americans in favor of 
zu small clique of unsavory Tsarists. 

Yet, a few American bureaucrats 
are actively hindering the work of 
seores of progressive Russian organiza- 
tions in West Germany. And West Ger- 
many is the place where large numbers 
of new Soviet emigrants have as- 
sembled, where new refugees arrive 
daily, and where Russian anti-Bolshevik 
groups deploy their many activities, 
extending up to and beyond the bound- 
ary line that marks the Soviet zone 
of Germany. 

x * % 

WHO ARE the Russians backed by 
these officials? 

The first parlor favorite of U.S. rep- 
esentatives in Germany was former 
White General P. V. von Glazenap, an 
extreme reactionary and avowed mon- 
irchist. His record of looting and 
murder of civilians during the Russian 
Civil War is abundantly detailed in 
documentary form. (For instance, V. M 
Krasnov’s article in the Archive of the 
Russian Revoiution, vol. 11, Berlin, 
1923.) Duriag World War II, Glazenap 
was a full-fledged Hitlerite. After the 
Germans occupied Warsaw, he moved 
into the beautiful apartment of some 
murdered Jews, and (along with his 
hady friend, Colonel Tolstov) engaged 
in profitable enterprises under the Ge- 
tapo’s protection. In 1940, Glazenap 
idopted German citizenship. 

On January 12, 1950, the Munich 
Abendzeitung carried a sensational in- 
erview with this adventurer in which 
he declared that “twenty Russian divi 


sions,” ready to strike on his orders, 
vere under his command. This foolish 
tatement aroused the indignation ot 
the entire Russian emigre press. Even 
the moderately monarchist Russian pa- 
per in Paris, Russkaya Misl, described 
Glazenap (Feb. 3, 1950) as an “ac- 
complished low-grade adventurer,” and 
added that the commander of the White 
my, General P. N. Wrangell. had 
he ed him from every post under hi 
ommand 
Yet tl nan Glaze nap, e! phat cally 
diated by the leaders ot twe 


armies, Wrangel and Denikin, won the 


confidence of rican occupation au 
thorities in 1946! Moreover, he was: 
provided wit facilities for his anti- 
Bolshevik act ies” in the Ar rical 
one, 

Glazenap promptly diverted a con 


siderable sum of money obtained fron 
in “unknown” source to build himself 
a two-story home at Pisenauer Strass« 
30 in Munich's Herzog Park. He su 
rounded himself with a large staff of 


Russian monarchists from among. the 
old refugees, and had a ¢£ time, re 
plete with the pictures Nicholas II 


on the wall and singing of “Ged Save 
the Tsar.” 
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The general then created an ex- 
tremely reactionary organization called 
the Association of St. Andrew’s Flag 
(SAF). As his main political advisor he 
appointed the notorious Russian Hitler- 
ite, I. Chukhnov. During the war, 
Chukhnov worked for the Nazis and 
wrote that Hitler was “the savior of 
mankind” and the American democracy 
was a “monster of world Jewry and 
Masonry.” Incidentally, Chuknov re- 
cently came to this country as Glazen- 
ap’s representative, and now publishes 
in New York a periodical called The 
Banner of Russia. 

At a meeting of Glazenap’s organiza- 
tion held at Munich last’ January 21, 
the general found himself in hot water. 
His own membership openly charged 
that for four years the organization had 
conducted no anti-Communist activities, 
and that the funds obtained by the 
general had been spent on personal 
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publicity and not on the purpose for 
which they had been designated. The 
meeting ended in tumult, split and 
virtual collapse of the adventurous 
general’s enterprise. 

THE SCANDAL has not taught a 
lesson to the American representatives 
in Munich. General Glazenap has been 
replaced by a man perhaps even more 
harmful—-Colonel N. E. Baranovsky 
Glazenap’s former friend and now his 
implacable competitor. Like Glazenap 
he is a former White officer, an extrem 
monarchist and wartime Nazi. He is a 
member of the extreme rightist organi- 
zation, the Supreme Monarchist Council, 
which for many years was headed by 
[. E. Markov, a well-known die-hard in 
Tsarist Russia and one of the main ad- 
visors of the notorious Colonel Fleisch- 
auer 

During the war, Markov worked for 
the Nazis as an expert in anti-Semitism 
Work for various foreign intelligence 
agencies has long been Baranovsky’s 
specialty, although, while im Yugoslavia, 
he sometimes explored other fields. In 
the twenties, for instance, he was tried 
in Belgrade for counterfeiting Amer- 
ican dollars and on this occasion spent 
over two years in jail. 

Now, in Munich, with ample funds at 
his disposal, Baranovsky enjoys the un- 
limited confidence of American repre- 
sentatives. He subsidizes his old organ- 
ization, the Supreme Monarchist Coun- 
cil, which publishes small periodicals 

dorned with the portraits of Nicholas 
If, of Grand Dukes, and primarily of 
the pretender to the Russian throne, 
Grand Duke Vladimir, now in Spain 
He supports the Greek Orthodox Synod, 
an extreme monarchist group, headed 
by Metropolitan Anastasi, an ardent 
admirer of Hitler. In addition to these 
organizations, Baranovsky has founded 
the Anti-Communist Centre of the 
Liberation Movement of the Peoples of 
Russia (AZODNR). This organization 


too, is engaged in semi-monarchist and 
semi-fascist propaganda. 

~ Baranovsky’s political representative 
is his friend Yuri Meier who in prewar 
years lived in Yugoslavia and was en- 
gaged in shady bank transactions. Dur- 
ing the war, Meier worked in Goebbels’ 
Propaganda Ministry. 

Baranovsky also works hand in hand 
with a former member of the Nazi 
Party, SD Hauptsturmbannfuehrer Ser- 
gei Frohlich, who also now énjoys the 
confidence of American authorities. In 
wartime, the Gestapo assigned Frohlich 
to keep an eye on General Andrei 
Vlasov. Frohlich’s closest political col- 
laborator now, N. Tsurikov was the maih 
political consultant of the secret prewar 
monarchist organization, “The Inner 
Line,” which was infested with Soviet 
agents, and in which General Skoblin, 
the kidnaper of white Generals Miller 
and Kutepov, played the leading part. 








JOSEF STALIN 
Another member of this group worthy 
of mention is S. L. Voitsekhovsky, 
whom the Germans appointed wartime 
Gauleiter of Russian refugees in War- 
saw. He, too, is an extreme monarchist 
& me * 


ONE OF BARANOVSKY’s lieuten- 
ants, now playing a very important 
role in Russian affairs in Munich, Cap- 
tain Klavdi Foss; deserves special atten- 
tion. Another former White officer and, 
of course, a monarchist, Foss lived in 
Sofia after the end of the Civil War. 
Like Baranovsky, he specialized in in- 
telligence work. He collaborated with 
Soviet agent General Skoblin in the 
notorious “Inner Line.” 


During the war, Foss took a job with 
the Gestapo in Germany. His “wide 
experience” guaranteed him a promi- 
nent position. Captain Foss formed an 
outfit of Russian youths (their names 
are known) who collaborated with the 
Gestapo in the Crimea, in Odessa and 
Nikolaev. These activities of Captain 
Foss were conspicuous for savage 
cruelty toward the peaceful Soviet 
population. For his exploits Foss was 
decorated with the Iron Cross. Today 
Foss continues his activities in the 
American zone of Germany under the 
name Alexandrov. 


* % mt 


ONLY POLITICAL BABES in the 
wood can fail to realize what a smash- 
ing blow is dealt to the anti-Bolshevik 
struggle by this monarcho-Gestapist 
farce. There is a steady trickle of 
Russian soldiers from behind the Iron 
Curtain to the American zone; these 
soldiers come because they want to 
fight Stalin’s tyranny. They find in- 
stead General Glazenap, Colonel Bara- 
novsky, Hauptmann Frohlich, Captain 
Foss, and senile playboys of the Royal 
Guards, 


There can be no understanding be- 
tween Soviet people and these Nazi- 
loving racketeers. But having learned 
English in their childhood, these noble 
gentlemen find “a common language” 
with the American authorities at 
Munich. The thousands of Soviet work- 
ers, peasants, and soldiers who may 
have joined Bolshevik organizations 
within the USSR have no such “com- 
man. language.” ; 

There is no justification for the sup 
port given by U.S. representatives to 
Russian. monarchists and fascists in 
Germany. Nor is there justification for 
the cold shoulder given to the many 
truly democratic Russian organizations 
there. For the leaders of these demo- 
cratic elements — representing the vast 
majority of DP’s—are driven under- 
ground and doomed to semi-starvation 
and silence as long as stooges of Colonel 
Baranovsky sit in all the “intelligence 
agencies”: these key posts give them 
an opportunity to discredit anti-Bol- 
shevik, anti-monarchist Russians in the 
eyes of the American authorities by fill- 
ing the files on these Russian democrats 
with deliberate lies. 

The American people cannot imagine 
the heinous and lawless atmosphere of 
terror in which the rank-and-file Rus- 
sian DP’s live in the American zone. If 
a Russian refugee assails the monarch- 
ists or Gestapoist, he is sure to be de- 
nounced by the Baranovsky clique to 
the American authorities as a “Soviet 
agent.” ‘And thus, he will be forever 
barred from immigration to the U. S.— 
while the enemies of democracy, like 
I, Chukhnov, have no trouble obtaining 
entry visas. 

From MARTIN M. FERBER __ 
Ar THE AGE of 78 Otto Sattler 
passed away. Throughout a long life 
this man, speaking the German lan- 
guage, spread among wide circles the 
genuine principles of democracy and 
progressivism. For 44 years he was 
associated with the old German Fra:+ 
ternal Workmen’s Benefit Fund. For 
34 years he was editor of its magazine, 
Solidarity. 

As editor and orator he advocated 
trade unionism and democratic so- 
cialism. When communism arose and 
jater, nazism, he stood sharply and 
effectively against these twin forms of 
dictatorship. His firm convictions and 
good democratic principles were re- 
inforced by travel and _ observation. 
Both as writer and speaker he had a 
wide following. 


MAY DAY CELEBRATION 
“Ten Years of 
Independent Socialism” 


Speakers: 

Max Shechtman, National Chairman, 
ISL; Seymour Shim, Socialist Youth 
League; Ben Hall, chairman. 
Group Singing of Socialist Songs. 
SUNDAY, APRIL 30, 8 P. M. 
ADELPHI HALLE, 74 Fifth Avenue, 
neir 13th Street. 
Auspices: 
Independent Socialist League 
Socialist Youth League. 

DONATION: 50¢. 











Vacation with a Purpose 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Family Vacation Center 
at Crafts, Carmel, N. Y. 
of the 
Community Church of New York 
“Knowing Not Sect., Class, 
Nation or Race.” 
Weekly Rates $37.50 (Children $32.50, $25) 


For information: Write 40 East 35 Street 
Phone: MU .3-4780; MAhopac 8-8711 
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By ROBERT: J. ALEXANDER 


URING World War Il Wendell 
Willkie pointed out that the 
United States had a vast reser- 

voir of support, admiration and respect 
among the common people of the world, 
but that this could be frittered away 
by ill-advised actions on the part of 
the American people and their govern- 
ment. 

This is no less true today than it 
‘was half a dozen years ago. One of 
America’s chief sources of strength is 
her position as the model towards 
which democratically-minded people 
throughout the world look for inspira- 
tion and leadership. And every step by 
the United States which seems to in- 
dicate that democracy is losing ground 
in this country, or that we are not 
really loyal to the democratic ideals 
which we profess, weakens America 
and democracy in general in the 
struggle for the loyalty of the great 
masses who have not yet cast their lot 
with Us or Them. 

The U.S. is reportedly about to take 
two dangerous steps’ which will make a 
profound impression on the rest of the 
world. According to spokesmen of the 
American Government, the U.S. is about 
to take the lead in lifting the diploma- 
tic “embargo” which the United Nations 
has levied on Franco Spain; and ac- 
cording to very reliable sources, the 
U.S. is about to come to the aid of the 
hard-pressed Peron regime in Argen- 
tina through a commercial treaty. 


a oe * 


THE ARGUMENTS that are made 
to try to explain the prospective U.S. 
move on Spain are: 

1. That the moral embargo implied 
in the withdrawal of heads of diplo- 
matic missions from Spain has not 
served te oust Francisco Franco, but 
rather to strengthen~him. 

2. That it is illogical to refuse to 
mdintain an Ambassador in Madrid on 
the grounds that the Spanish Govern- 
ment is dictatorial when we have 
envoys in Moscow, Warsaw, Belgrade 
and half a dozen other dictator-domi- 
nated capitals. 

,3. That full diplomatic recognition 
does not imply endorsement of a given 
regime, but merely implies recognition 
of the factual existence of that govern- 
ment. 

4. That the United States needs to 
have diplomatic representatives in a 
capital as important as Madrid. 


None of these justifications for the 


reversal of our policy on Spain is valid. 
True, Franco is still in power after 
more than three years of being boy- 
cotted by the UN. If the prospect of 
immediate overthrow of Franco were 
the only argument one could make for 
continuing the present state of things, 
a case might be made for raising the 
“embargo.” But even in this connec- 
tion, there are reports coming out of 
Spain which indicate that the economic 
situation of the Franco regime is pre- 
carious; we do know that a couple of 
years ago there was a general strike 
throughout the Asturias and the Basque 
country, that the opposition is still 
alive and fighting. Full recognition 
once again for Franco would cut the 
feet right out from under the anti- 
totalitarian elements in Spain. 

As for the second argument of those 
favoring the re-establishment of rela- 
tions with Franco, it must be granted 
once again thet he is no worse, if as 
bad a dictator as some of those in 
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SEN. 
JUAN PERON 
Why Prop Him Up? 


Eastern Europe whom we recognize. 
However, that is not the whole story. 
The fact is, Franco is the last remnant 
of that powerful coalition which ten 
years ago threatened to swamp the 
world in a tide of fascist totalitarianism. 
Franco is to most of the common 
people of the world the symbol of all 
that is hateful in that fascist totali- 
tarianism. Any impression which we 
may give of supporting or encouraging 
Franco will inevitably tend to make 
many “neutrals” feel that all the things 
which the Russians say about us are 
true, that we are now in alliance with 
that fascism which we fought a decade 
ago, that we have perhaps found the 
principles of that totalitarianism ac- 
ceptable. 
xe *% - 

AS FOR THE ARGUMENT that full 
diplomatic recognition will not imply 
approval, this is foolish. One cannot lay 
down a line which says that, in every 
case, recognition does or does not im- 
ply approval of a government. It is 
certain that any new regime will seek 
exchange of diplomatic representatives 
with the world’s major powers, and 
use such recognition to impress its 
own people and those of wavering 
countries. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tainly true that the U.S. and other 
nations have diplomatic representatives 
in the capitals of a lot of governments 
which they do not particularly like. 
But, in the particular case of Franco, 
it seems difficult to see how the return 
of UN ambassadors to Madrid. could 
be interpreted as anything else than 
a kind of approval, in view of:the fact 
that ‘those ambassadors were with- 
drawn in the first place as a demon- 
stration of disapproval. 

Finally, as to the need for American 
diplomatic personnel in Spain, it should 
be remembered that there still is an 
embassy there, with a charge d'affaires 
and other personnel. These American 
diplomats can still keep their govern- 
ment posted on trends in Spain and 
can represent this government when 
necessary—a fact, incidentally,- which 
underlines the moral condemnation 
implied in the original withdrawal of 
our Ambassador, and would likewise 
indicate Spain’s restoration to the 
“approved list” of world powers. 

Full recognition of Franco at this 
time could serve no conceivable useful 
purpose. It would damage the prestige 
of this country, and, in a struggle which 
is moral as well as military and eco- 
nomic, we would be lowering the lofty 
platform from which we now urge the 
peoples of the world to follow us down 
the democratic path. 

a « a 


EQUALLY FUTILE will be the other 
contemplated «twist of American for- 





eign policy: a commercial treaty with 
Peron’s Argentina. There are many ‘in- 
dications that such a move is now 
underway. 

First of all, Peron has been carry- 
ing on an unusually brazen campaign 
against the United States in general 
and against ex-Ambassador Spruille 
Braden in particular. Braden is an old 
stalking horse for General Peron, and 
is regularly hauled out to haunt the 
Argentine Common Man, Juan Pueblo, 
when Peron is seeking to arouse jingo- 
istic support at home or to bring pres- 
sure on the United States or other 
American republics. At the moment, 
he is engaged in doing both of these 
things. It is no accident that the 
present jingoistic campaign mounted in 
intensity in the last months of a year 
in which several disastrous strikes 
threatened to loosen sizable elements 
from Peron’s hitherto solid labor front; 
in which there appeared the first con- 
crete evidence that the army was tiring 
of the man they had made President; 
and in which, for the first time, the 
hierarchy of the Argentine Catholic 
Church showed signs of being dissatis- 
fied with the man to whom it had 
hitherto given almost complete support. 
Peron seems to be trying to turn his 
people’s attention from more _press- 
ing matters by trotting out the tried 
and proven bogey of “Braden or Peron” 
which did so much to elect Peron 
president back in February, 1946. 

On the other hand, it ‘is not at all 
unlikely that Peron is trying to intimi- 
date the Unite& States with his newest 
anti-American line. In times past, when 
he has tried to force the U.S. to take 
some action he desired, the Peronista 
press has “spontaneously” and _ una- 
nimously turned its.full wrath against 
the United States. Peron has even 
gone so far as to hint that he will line 
up with Russia if the U.S. doesn’t treat 
him as he wishes to be treated. Added 
evidence to support the suggestion that 
this is what Peron and his followers 
are doing, at the present time, can be 
adduced from the events surrounding 
the recent visit of U.S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Miller to Buenos Aires. 

Secretary Miller was greeted upon 
his arrival by a series of diatribes and 
insults which would have done credit 
to the efforts of the late Dr. Goebbels. 
There was nothing good about the 
United States, according to the Peronista 
press. However, when the conferences 
between Secretary Miller and high 
Argentine officials, including President 
Peron, seemed to go well, the whole 
tone of the Peronista press changed 
overnight and the Argentine President’s 
followers suddenly discovered once 
again that the U.S. and their own 
fatherland were “sister republics.” 


« * “ 


IF PERON were now to be presented 
with a favorable trade treaty by the 
U.S., the forces of democracy in Argen- 
tina would be greatly weakened. The 
democratic opponents of Peron would 
have no place to look for supporiti— 
except perhaps Russia. The growing 
economic crisis, which supporters and 
opponents of Peron both agree will be 
the only thing likely to produce his 
downfall, would be arrested. We would 
have pulled Peron’s chestnuts out of 
the fire. It is one thing to maintain 
formally “friendly” relations with Pe- 
ron; it is another to get him ovt of 
every difficulty he, or the general eco- 
nomic situation, gets his regime into. 

Yet there are elements in this coun- 
try which seek such an accord with 
the Argentine ruler. The U.S. armed 
forces have always been advocates of 
friendship and alliance with Peron. 
Being unconcerned with public opinion 
and the political aspects of the cold 
war, they have only seen that Peron 
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has one of the strongest armies in the 
hemisphere, and they would like to 
have its active cooperation. But it is 
unlikely that Peron would cooperate 
frankly and openly with the U.S. 
militarily, unless he felt that it was 
to his interest to do so; in that case, 
bribery of.the sort which the U.S. 
Army is willing to offer would not be 
necessary. 

It is not likely that Peron—who is, 
above all else, an astute politician— 
would align himself with the Soviet 
Union in the present world conflict, no 
matter how much he may threaten to 
do so. He is intelligent enough to know 
that he would have little or no in- 
fluence in a South America which he 
had won for the Russians. 


“ a 


THERE ARE ALSO important U.S. 
businessmen who are very friendly to 
Peron and seek to aid him. Apparently. 
unimpressed by Peron’s taking over 
the foreign-owned railroads, telephones 
and other enterprises, these business 
men apparently feel that there is a great 
deal of money to be made under 
Peron’s widely-touted industrialization 
program, and that they would like to 
get in on the kill. This may be true 
for a while, but if Peron is successful 
in ereating a totalitarian Argentina 
which stands astride a humbled South 
America, American foreign investors 
will awake sadly to the discovery that 
Argentine totalitarianism is no differ- 
ent from any other brand in its dis- 
regard for Such insubstantial things as 
little pieces of paper indicating owner- 
ship of property. 

There are also certain powerful ele- 
ments in the U.S. foreign service who 
are said to want a thorough reconcilia- 
tion with Peron, and the negotiation 
of a commercial treaty with him. 

Should these elements gain their 
objective, and the U.S. sign a com- 
mercial treaty with Argentina granting 
the Peronista administration the dol- 
lars it so badly needs, the U.S. would 
have engaged in one more useless act 
of appeasement. Appeasement—in spite 
of its bad name—is not in and of itself 
bad if it serves some useful purpose. 
In this instance, it would serve abso- 
lutely no worthwhile end, and would 
merely decrease U.S. prestige and in- 
tensify the growing feeling among Latin 
American democrats that Uncle Sam, 
who claims to be the leader of world 
democracy, is about to abandon them. 

The cases of Spain and Argentina 
are cut from the same cloth. Surrender 
to the demands of Franco and Peron 
will represent acts of appeasement 
which will only serve to strengthen 
two unstable dictatorships, and will 
irreparably harm the U.S.A. by making 
it appear to stand on the side of the 
fascist menace we thought we had 
killed and ‘buried half a decade ago. 





FRANCISCO FRANCO 
Why Save His Neck? 














Arvey’'s ‘Free Enterprise’ 
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Chicago Boss No Mean Real Estate Operator | 


By AL VOTAW 
CHICAGO. 

ESPITE THE COMPLAINTS of 
D real estate interests, Chicago 

land values have maintained 
themsclves quite adequately — at least 
along the proposed route of the $150 
million Congress Street superhighway. 
First proposed in 1940, this highway, 
running from the Lakeshore through 
the South Loop to the West Side, 
should prove as great a boon to mo- 
torists—if it is ever constructed—as it 
has already been to farsighted in- 
vestors. 

Fortunately for the investors, the city 
did’ not start acquiring land for the 
project until after the war. Among 
those to take advantage of this delay 
was a syndicate headed by Jake Arvey, 
Democratic boss of Illinois. Arvey’s 
activities first seemed to be material 
for a first-class scandal. However, with 
the exception of the illegal enthusiasm 
of one minor Democratic jobholder, 
nothing substantial was uncovered. 
Neither were these disclosures . ex- 
ploited by anti-Arvey Democrats. Al- 
though there is open dissension inside 
Democratic ranks, no one is really 
strong enough to replace Arvey with- 
out wrecking the Party. Since, there- 
fore, no one could profit from Arvey’s 
embarrassment, except possibly the 
taxpayers, the excitement quickly sub- 
sided. 

ACCORDING TO the first disclosure 
published in the Chicago Sun-Times 
last December, the Arvey syndicate 
had bought an entire block along 
Clinton Street, just west of the Chicago 
River, in 1946, sometime after the city 
had started condemnation proceedings 
against the property. At this time the 
valuation was set at $300,000, a figure 
contested by the owners. During the 
litigation, the Arvey group purchased 
the land for approximately $900,000, on 
condition that their identities be kept 
secret. Two years later, the final de- 
cision was handed down by a jury, an 
unusual procedure requested by the 
syndicate. The Arvey group received 
$1,206,452 for a strip running through 
the middle of the block. The rest of 
ihe property, including three buildings, 
remained in the hands of the syndicate. 

THE MAN RESPONSIBLE for the 
discovery and purchase of this valuable 
piece of property was Samuel B. Ep- 
stein, at that time one of Arvey’s law 
partners. Epstein has specialized, since 
1928, in the problems of real estate— 
legal and speculative. As a result of 
this and similar achievements, he was 
rewarded in 1947 with a Superior Court 
Judgeship. The other members of the 
syndicate were equally experienced: 
Henry Crown, whose main source of 
income is the contracting of supplies 
for government agencies; Louis Monty- 
band, another of Arvey’s law partners; 
and John Gottlieb, who in 1946, as the 
result of a heartwarming testimonial 
by the then Mayor Kelly, was leased 
two hangars at one of the municipal 
airports. 

Following this initial disclosure, the 
Sun-Times discovered there were three 
more property holdings, two of which 
involved Arvey and Epstein. For one 
of these, a large office building just 
west of the Loop purchased by the 
Arvey group in September, 1946, the 
city had raised its offer from $150,000 
to $310,000. 

Until a year ago the nominal owner 
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of this building was one Irving Koppel, 
a protege of Barnett Hodes, boss of 
Chicago’s liberal Fifth Ward and mem- 
ber of the well-known law firm of 
Arvey, Montyband & Hodes. Koppel, 
in addition to his duties as precinct 
captain and “dummy” owner, was ap- 
pointed, appropriately enough, a $250- 
a-month investigator for the City Coun- 
cil Housing Committee in July, 1948. 
Present ownership, nominal and actual, 
is unknown. Arvey claims to have sold 
the building to one of his clients, a 
man who, when questioned, demon- 
strated a remarkable vagueness as to 
the details of his ownership. Actually, 
the building is being held in trust, a 
method by which real estate is con- 
sidered personal property, thereby 
eliminating the necessity for recording 
any change in ownership. 
o “ ® 


THE LAST SUN-TIMES discovery 
involved Isidore Brown, Master-in- 
Chancery of the Circuit Court. Brown, 
together with some others, bought a 
building in 1947 for $360,000, added 
$100,000 worth of federal tax stamps, 
and proceeded to jack the city up to 
an offer of $550,000 before unwelcome 
Yuletide publicity persuaded the city 
to reconsider. It sent Brown into court 
in a capacity other than that he had 
previously enjoyed. 


Arvey was quick to point out that 
he was acting entirely within his rights. 
He had bought the Clinton Street 
property, so he claimed, as a “long- 
term investment” for his children. As 
preof, he adduced the-fact that the 
first act of his combine was to raise 
the rent. This increased income, Arvey 
pointed out with satisfaction, in itself 
almost justified the investment. He 
further revealed that he had kept his 
name secret in order to avoid charges 
of political favoritism; his representa- 
tives had demanded a jury decision on 
the evaluation for precisely the same 
reason. It was this last point that 


seems to have most impressed _ the 


Illinois Bar Association, which recently 
cleared Arvey and Epstein—who was 
not a Judge at the time any of the 
purchases were made—of any im- 
propriety. 


In spite of this absolution, the re- 
action to his real estaste ventures still 
troubles Arvey. Periodically, it is re- 
ported from the Morrison Hotel that 
Arvey, sick at heart over public in- 
gratitude and suspicion, wants to quit 
politics. That only the threat of a wide- 
open split in the Democratic party 
keeps Arvey in office is generally con- 
ceded, but some observers feel that it 
was not exactly the public reaction 
that so dismayed the old peace-maker. 

Among the most interesting aspects 


of the entire incident were the re- 
actions of Governor Stevenson and 
Mayor Kennelly. The Mayor blew hot 
and cold, alternating demands for a 
complete “Who’s Who on Congress 
Street” with terse “no comments.” His 
office explained that Chicago had been 
and still was unwilling to burden the 
taxpayers with the expense of court 
orders to discover the secret owners 
of property purchased by the city. On 
December 15, however, three days after 
the initial Sun-Times expos2, Kenneily 
did announce that $8,500,000 worth of 
settlements pending before the City 
Council would be reconsidered. This 
move came the day after State’s Attor- 
ney Boyle announced an investigation 
of the Clinton Street deal, subsequently 
widened by Governor Stevenson to a 
probe of all expenditures for the super- 
highway, since of the $16,500,000 al- 
ready spent, $7,500,000 was state money. 

Events then began to move. 

On December 16, a discrepancy of 
$139,787 was discovered between the 
evaluation set by the Superhighway 
Commissioner and by the tax assessor 
on Master-in-Chancery Brown’s prop- 
erty. The next day, Kennelly replaced 
his Commissioner and special investi- 
gating attorney with a five-man board, 
headed by City Counselor Adamowski. 
This board was empowered to review 
all land purchases made since Kennelly 
became Mayor. 

On December 18, however, Spring- 
field riposted; State’s Attorney Boyle 
halted all condemnations, and his office 
took over the entire investigation. 

It is quite possible that Governor 
Stevenson and Mayor Kennelly were 
motivated by something more than an 
unremitting competitive zeal for clean 
government. Arvey, kingpin in Illinois 
Democratic politics, has not been on 
the best of terms with Kennelly. An 
investigation of the superhighway con- 
demnations conducted by his factional 
foes could have unfortunate results for 
Arvey. Now, Adamowski was very 
anxious to run for the Democratic 
nomination for Senator against Arvey- 
backed Scott Lucas; only Kennelly’s 
unwillingness openly to break with 
Arvey dissuaded him. Had Kennelly 
been willing to precipitate an open 
battle, the Sun-Times disclosures could 
have had serious consequences. 

As it is, a potential issue has 
been investigated into unconsciousness. 
Arvey, legal, and always circumspect, 
retains his dominant position thanks 
to the unwillingness of any of the fac- 
tions within the Democratic party to 
risk an open battle for power. So long 
as this remains the case, the private. 
individual and free enterprise of active 
Chicago Democrats seems unlikely to 
suffer more than superficial annoyance. 
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published for U.S. consumption. in 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, chairman of th 
Rehabilitation at NYU and associate ec 
who visited Poland last fall as a UN ce 
a children’s rehabilitation center at Sw 
was “one of the great institutions in the 
“an indefinable spirit of service and 1 
and physiology and rehabilitation and ¢ 
rolled into one.” The story was taken f 
oy Dr. Rusk. 
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Sidney Kingsley is doing a drama 

which may be ready for next season. 
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Rep. Henry Jackson is planning to 
oj Washington Senate seat in 1952. The 
outstanding labor support. 
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Mary Harrington, onetime N.Y. Pa 
sistering at the Detroit Free Press. 


Princeton University’s library went 
of the disappearance from its shelves ¢ 
mous room” just when Frank Aydelot 
Advanced Study, wanted it. It had bee 
dilettante visiting Princeton and a inesse 


International Confederation of Fre 
into the recent ouster of the Yugoslav tr 
World Federation of Trade Unions. T 
tions are hardly free but liaison ough 
them and ICFTU. 
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Potentially one of the most importa: 
ica is Soviet Armenia. Program is rea 
gressional appropriation. 

The new acting executive secreta 
Mediation Board, Arthur Stark, is the ; 
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Migrant Hiring System Poses Problem for US, PR 


By RUPERTO RUIZ 
_ and’ HARRIS L. PRESENT 


HE PRESS has recently been 

! filled with articles about the sub- 
_ ject of curtailing alien migrant 

labor in favor of Puerto Ricans. 

Spokesmen for the Government of 
Puerto Rico, the Mayor’s Advisory 
Committee on Puerto Ricans of New 
York City. huve requested the United 
States Department of Labor to ban 
foreign contract labor 4s long as. Puerto 
Ricans were available for the jobs. 

The fact is, Puerto Rico is and shall 
continue to be for many years an eco- 
nomic problem to the United States. 
Approximately 2,200,000 people live on 
this island 100 miles long and 35 miles 
wide, which has a population density 
of about 620 people to the square mile. 
If the same proportion of people in- 
habited the United States, we would 
have over two billion souls or the en- 
tire world’s population, concentrated 
in this country. 

When we note that close to 80 per 
cent of the families on the island have 
an annual inceme of $500.00 or less, and 
that the majority of products there 
come from the mainland and are sold 
at prices higher than in the United 
States, the unfortunate economic situa- 
tion is easily apparent. 

Puerto Rico has an average annual 
unemployment total of 70,000 people. 

Its chief industry is sugar, and many 
of the workers on the plantations and 
mills are unemployed for a great part 
of the year. 

The Insular Government is making 
a brave attempt at remedying domestic 
conditions by. encouraging the estab- 
lishment of new industries, but it is 
clear that this can never solve the 
entire problem. Thus, the Government 
of Puerto Rico has been casting about 
for other means of improving the lot 
of Puerto Ricans. 

- x * 

PUERTO RICO’S EYES are now 
focused on the jobs of more than 11,000 
British West Indians who come into 
the U.S. seasonally as farm laborers. 
The majority of these work in the 
Southern and Northern ‘states along 
the eastern seabord. In addition, thou- 
sands of migrant Mexican workers are 
imported each year to work in the 
Southwestern states, but» these have 
not been involved in the recent con- 
troversy. 

The main arguments advanced by 
the proponents of employing Puerto 
Ricans run along these lines: 

l. They are citizens of the United 
States and as such are entitled to 
first consideration in getting jobs. 

2. The United States has a direct eco- 
nomic stake in Puerto Rico: there- 


ment and be self-supporting will 
in the long run redound to the 
benefit of the American taxpayer. 

3. Politically, the advantage of being 
American citizens can be exploit- 
ed in gaining the support and co- 
operation of the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple by showing them preferential 
economic treatment. 

4. Puerto Ricans might be encour- 
aged to spread throughout the 
United States instead of concen- 
trating in the City of New York, 
where many are victims of slum 
living. 

On the other hand, the’ principal 
reasons given for maintaining the pres- 
ent system of importing alien contract 
labor are: 


1, They have been accustomed to 
working here for many years and 
any exclusion of them will tend 
to arouse resentment against the 
United States at a time when we 
are trying to build harmony in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

2. Many of the British West Indians 
work in certain of the southern 
sections of this country under con- 
ditions and for wages that would 
be unacceptable to the Puerto 
Rieans, and to the Government of 
Puerto Rico; that must.pass upon 
all employment of contract labor 
from Puerto Rico. 

3. We have a large British West 
Indian population residing in the 
United States, and particularly in 
New York City. and any curtail- 
ment of work for their brethren 
will antognize them. 

Some additional points should be 
considered. Firstly, the masses in 
Puerto Rico are racially democratic. 
There is relatively no prejudice among 
the Negroes and whites there, and con- 
sequently, any employment obtained 
for them in the United States, even on 
a temporary basis, should not in any 
way disrupt the customs, mores and 
racial experience of this group. Sec- 
ondly, minority groups in the United 
States are facing grave problems today, 
and nothing should be done that might 
tend to inflame one against the other 
at a time when unity is more than ever 
required. ‘ nme 

HOW, THEN, can this problem best 
be solved? Chiefly,. by bringing to- 
gether representatives of all the impor- 
tant elements involved and working out 
a plan that will be satisfactory to all 
of them. 

In New York City, for example, the 
Puerto Rican population is contiguous 
at many points with large numbers of 
people who come from the British West 
Indies. They must learn to work to- 
gether in establishing a fuller democ- 
racy ‘and combating any evidences of 
discrimination. New York’s Puerto 


The Whip. fore, anything that can be done to Ricans and West Indians are vitally in- 
a : help Puerto Ricans get employ- terested in arriving at a solution of the 
—" 
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migrant labor problem that will make 
for harmonious relations among them- 
selves. Undoubtedly, in this connec- 
tion, there must be give and take. Com- 
promises will have to be made on a 
fair and just basis, and narrow national 
priorities will have to be overlooked in 
reaching toward greater goals. 

The Puerto Rican Government is, of 
course, very much concerned with this 
problem. The island is overpopulated. 
It suffers from large unemployment. It 
must grapple with solutions and natur- 
ally will try to get as many jobs for its 
inhabitants as it possibly can. It should, 
of necessity, realize the importance of 
maintaining a friendly relationship 
with the British West Indies, both from 
the larger standpoint of the interests of 
the American Government and from 
the smaller viewpoint of harmony for 
the Puerto Rican population. It is to 
the advantage of the latter to esoperate 
in finding a means of permitting the 
maximum number of Puerte Ricans to 
be employed without creating enemies 
for the Puerto Rican people. 

The Government of the British West 
Indies is also, naturally, directly con- 
cerned with this problem. Economic 
conditions, on the whole, are very poor 
in their islands and it is not surprising 
that they look with favor upon the em- 
ployment on a migrant basis of many 
of their farm laborers in the United 
States. West Indian Government offi- 
cials, however, ought to understand 
that it does a great deal of harm to 
have their countrymen work under 
conditions that depress economic levels. 

THE GOVERNMENT of the United 
States is also directly involved in this 
question. Puerto Rico is a delicate po- 
litical problem and almost anything 
done in connection with it is met by 
great pressure from one source or an- 
other. The advocates of independence, 
statehood and dominion status, and the 
Puerto Rican Nationalists, are always 
interpreting in their own way any- 
thing done relative to Puerto Rico or 
the Puerto Rican people. In the last 
analysis, the United States, through its 
Department of Labor, has to make the 
decisions which control the admission 
of migrant farm labor, but this should 
be done after due consideration 
given to all of the factors and due hear- 
ing to all of the parties concerned. 

Last, but not least, the farm employer 
must have a definite say in regard to 
the people that he employs. No decision 
should: be reached without getting his 
point of view. 

In conclusion, at the earliest possible 
moment a joint meeting should be ar- 
ranged between representatives of the 
Puerto Rican population in New York 
City, the British West Indian people of 
New York, the Government of Puerto 
Rico, the Governments of the various 
countries of the British West Indies, the 
United States Department of Labor and 
farm employer groups. Otherwise, the 


frictions growing out of the import 
tion of farm labor can develop into 
serious discord between minority groups 


in the United States, and between the 
federal government and the West Indian 
and Puerto Rican governments. 





Ruperto Ruiz is founder and presi. 
dent of the Spanish American Youth 
Bureau, Inc., and a director of the 
110th Street Community Center of 
New York City. Harris L. Present is 
counsel for the Spanish American 
Youth Bureau and the Puerto Rican 
Employees Association, Inc. For many 
years, Messrs. Ruiz and Present have 
acted as a team in working to im- 
prove conditions for New York's 
Spanish-speaking population. 
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A Bitter 


THE WRONG SET. By Angus Wilson. William Morrow & Co. 239 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by RICHARD McLAUGHLIN 


HE WORLD must be filled with literate Englishmen who attend bor- 
ing parties and later compensate for such discomfiture by flaying 
alive their hostesses in print. This form of literary revenge may take 
the shape of a satirical novel or series of short biting character pieces. Mr. 
Wilson, who is always literate (which is more than can be said for many 
writers today), has wisely chosen the latter category to give vent to his 
spleen. His sometimes obvious humor and clinical attitude toward life in 


all strata would not fare as well in 
novel form. However, because he de- 
pends mainly for effects on quick timing 
and unexepected jolts of his reader’s 
convictions—making Saki and Aldous 
Huxley, at times, out to be company 
eligible for a curate’s tea—Mr. Wilson 
should be very popular with the “new 
bohemia.” 

Angus Wilson may be a _ brilliant 
newcomer to the literary scene in the 
eyes of enthusiasts here and abroad, 
but these narrow aspects of the British 
working, lower and upper middle- 
classes would disturb more had we not 
come upon them before. As for the 
pseudo-intellectuals, colonials, suburban 
eccentrics, Kensington ladies, Univer- 
sity dons and their wives whom he 
strips with an almost sadistic glee, and, 
frequently, with no emotion at all, they 
have been immortalized, or at least 
their types, back in the twenties. 

All we need do is glance through the 
pages of carly issues of Coterie when 
Aldous Huxley, Nina Hamnett and Con- 
rad Aiken were the “enfants terribles” 
xf London’s bohemia, or try to recall 
what it was that provoked Wyndham 
Lewis into attacking Huxley for pan- 
dering to servant girls’ passions, in 
order to recognize these derisive ex 
posures of contemporary British mores 
for what they are. They may be a bit 
bolder —- even somewhat cruder — now 
since servant girl appetites in Eng- 
land have had to keep pace with the 
News of the World’s scandals, and 
from what I have observed awhile ago 
in London, even Mayfair dowagers read 
its juicy gossip on the sneak. All oi 
which may serve to show us, anyway, 
how alert Mr. Wilson is to what the 
“eurious and the curiouser” wish to 
read nowadays. 

« o - 

SOME OF Mr. Wilson's stories are on 
the mordant, purposely decadent side, 
and, of their type, are perhaps more 
effective than those which are meant 
to be read for sheer amusement. They 
have a cumulative power and a cruel, 
sardonical quality of their own. There 
is one in this group, “Raspberry Jam,’ 
which is specially unpleasant and re- 
veals that the fey when mixed with 
the senile does not give us anything 
like the scatter-brained charm of “The 
Madwoman of Chaillot” or “Arsenic 
and Old Lace.”” No, Mr. Wilson’s brand 
is strictly Grand Guignol. Two gin- 


soaked old eccentric spinsters invite a 
little boy to tea and entertain him by 
tearing to pieces a trapped bullfinch 
before his stunned gaze. 


The title story, “The Wrong Set,” is 
frontal attack on the sort of people 
that live off their nerves and “gin and 
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Richard McLaughlin is a regular 
contributor to the Saturday Review 
of Literature; his articles have ap- 
peared in The American Scholar, 


World Review, and New York Tintes. 
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it” in a cheap London Soho nightspot. 
It is good of its kind, managing to turn 
an unflattering mirror on the petty, 
drab social pretensions of a vulgar 
young woman from the provinces. Vi 
can rise above her lower-class back- 
ground and “living in sin” in Earls 
Court, but she can’t stomach her 
nephew’s going with Reds, being in 
“the wrong set.” 

“Saturnalia” is my choice out of the 
whole collection. A group of miserable 
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Kensington hotel residents throw a 
New Year’s party for-the staff. Liquor 
finally succeeds in breaking down so- 
cial barriers and.showing up the mem- 
bers as lechers, nymphomaniacs and 
incurable snobs. With the exception of 
a girl encumbered with a bandeau, and 
her doting mother who is pathetically 
funny. with her querulous comments 
about this bandeau, and a retired gen- 
eral who reminisces, it is fairly safe to 
conclude that a thoroughly sordid time 
has been had by all. Yet this is the 
only story where the author lets *us 
laugh freely, and also feel a nostalgic 
warmth blowing down the icy corridors 
of his caustic mind. 


“Crazy Crowd,” I am sure, was meant 
to be funny. It only succeeded in bor- 
ing this reader with its perhaps accu- 
rate evidence of just what bores folk 
are who are self-consciously bent on 
living up to a reputation of being a 
“crazy crowd.” Granted that Mr. Wil- 


son writes with a sharp, ironic twist 
to his-deft pen, there is still missing 
that ingredient he needs most to write 
a really sparkling book. He has ‘tittle 
or none of the natural gift for wit. 
Although his perceptions are pene- 
trating, and he shows us clearly «what 
he wishes us to see and nothing more, 
his first book is provocative rather 
than profound. Aside from an alive 
sense of the bizarre or the absurd, 
there is a curious anti-social intelli- 
gence behind the writing. The follow- 
ing passage may possibly cause some 
eyebrow-lifting: “To the residents the 
easy moral tone of the staff was more 
surprising, for how were they to know 
that conditions of work in the ‘hotel 
could only attract the scum of the 
great tide of labor which the depression 
has rolled into London.” In fact, it 
may induce some readers to question 
which set Mr. Wilson belongs to. 





A Radical Composer 


SCHOENBERG AND HIS SCHOOL. By Rene Leibowitz. Philosophical 


Library. 305 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by HILDA PINSON 


HE AVERAGE LAY MUSIC-LOVER. dismayed by his incomprehen- 
= sion and possible distaste for “advanced” music, may derive consolation 
from the knowledge that musicians themselves are divided in their 
attitude toward the most advanced'composers, Arnold Schoenberg and his 
disciples. Acceptance or rejection of Schoenberg ranges from fervent, ali- 


out admiration, as in the case of Rene 
Leibowitz, to outright hostility. 

However, unloved, un-understaood and 
unperformed as Schoenberg’s works are 
in the wider musical circles, even today 
in his 76th year there is general acclaim 
of his unwavering musical integrity, his 
technical mastery and his continuing 
influence as teacher and musician. Those 
who wish genuinely to pierce the thick 
veil which sets apart this music may 
turn eagerly to this book by his pupil, 
a Polish-born composer and conductor 
now living in France. The clues he sets 
forth to aid our understanding make 
difficult going and will discourage all 
but a limited number possessing strong 
interest and mental persistence plus the 
requisite theoretical technical back- 
ground. This, despite the admirable 
translation from the French by Dika 
Newlin, who has elsewhere written per- 
ceptively herself of Schoenberg. 

7 bol OK 

THE EARLY CHAPTERS follow a 
sort of Hegelian logic as the author 
traces the evolution and progress of 
musical theory. To say that his exposi- 
tion is logical does not mean that it is 
easy to follow, for logic is by no means 
a common asset of the common man. 
And, moreover, logic has been defined 
as a systematic way of going wrong 
with confidence. The author’s thesis; 
briefly and oversimplified, runs thus: 
just as the old modal system under the 
pressure of increasing polyphonic com- 
plexity had to give way to the tonal 
system (major and minor scales), so the 
latter, overpowered by its “subversive 
element,” chromaticism, has run its 
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Hilda Pinson is a music teacher and Felix Wittmer: War or Peace by John Foster Dulles. 
critic. 
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course. Since “counterpoint and tonality 
could not ride tandem,” Schoenberg 
faced this problem and solved it with 
his special brand of atonality, the 
twelve-tone technique wherein no one 
tone or chord acquires special tonal 
(dominating) function. The individual 
tone-row selected for each piece is an 
arbitrary arrangement of the twelve 
semitones comprising the octave, and 
this now serves as the unifying princi- 
ple; it generates melody, harmony and 
counterpoint and provides in itself the 
structural laws formerly administered 
by the harmonic principles of tonality. 

As radical.as this innovation is and 
sounds in its musical forms, M. Leibo- 
witz goes to great lengths to prove it a 
legitimate, logical outgrowth of Western 
musical tradition. Schoenberg’s “‘com- 
positional lucidity” rests upon “a pro- 
found reactivation of the most funda- 
mental principles of musical architec- 
ture” and by his reactivating “the laws 
of polyphony in their inner meaning.” 

It is true that in their use of a strict 


contrapuntal writing the Schoenbergi- 
ans adhere to one of music's traditional 
techniques. But these organizing deé- 
vices are not necessarily or ‘generally 
perceived by the ear. What is perceived 
aurally, the juggling about of intervals 
in place of recognizable thematic ma- 
terial, the queer, even freakish, textures 
created by them and the discarding of 
traditional tonal relationships, result in 
varying degrees of inaccessibility. 

Schoenberg has recently protested 
that there is too much talk on how he 
writes rather than on what he says. The 
analyses of his works and those of his 
two most important disciples, Alban 
Berg and Anton Webern, which form 
the bulk of this book, may only increase 
the widespread criticism that the, ma- 
nipulation of the twelve-tone row 
scheme precludes the expression of 
emotion. Although technical analysis 
is not properly concerned with emo- 
tional overtones, the analysis of somany 
works involving a “new musieal Ian- 
guage,” when tucked between the ¢ov- 
ers of a book, even with some musical 
examples, tends to become academic or 
baffling instead of revealing. 

To Leibowitz, their prophet, Schoen- 
berg, Betg and Webern are “the only 
musical geniuses of our time.” Theirs 
is radical, progressive music expressed 
in a “coherent and perfectly articulated 
musical language.” Will it ever speak 
to the masses of music-lovers? 
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LFAVES FROM A RUSSIAN DIARY—AND THIRTY YEARS AFTER. 
By Pitirim A. Sorokin. The Beacon Press. 346 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by LOUIS JAY HERMAN 


EAD of the Sociology Department at Harvard and author of many 
books of the sort commonly referded to as “tomes,” Prof. Sorokin is 
an academician par excellence. He has also, as the present volume 

eloquently attests, seen more of life, of its tempests and its suffering, than 


the vast majority of men. 


Imprisoned by the Czar for revolutionary activity, he was later twice 


jailéd by the Bolsheviks and, at one 
tim®, condemned to death before being 
finally banished from Russia. The first 
310 pages of his book, dealing with his 
expéfiences during the first five years 
of Bolshevik rule, were originally 
published in 1924 as Leaves From a 
Russian Diary. The present edition 
inclides the supplementary section, 
Thitty Years After, a retrospective 
apptaisal ef the Revolution from the 
vantage of 1950. In view of Professor 
Sorokin’s pre-eminent academic stand- 
ing, however, it is disappointing to find 
that his straight narrative far surpasses 
his later philosophical judgments in 
trenechancy and value. 


Co — * 


IN MARCH, 1917, when the Romanov 
dynasty toppled, Prof. Sorokin was a 
Right Social Revolutionary member of 
the Duma and Professor of Sociology 
at Petrograd University. He was soon 
appalled by the wanton brutality un- 
leashed in the masses even by the first, 
democratic Revolution, and discerned 
in it the forces destined to destroy the 
Kerensky regime. Despite his fore- 
bodings, he stoutly supported the Pro- 
visional Government. In July, he be- 
came Prime Minister Kerensky’s pri- 
vate secretary. 

The virtually unopposed lawlessness 
incited by the Bolsheviks and the mass 
shootings of officers at the front con- 
vineced him of the powerlessness of 
Kerensky’s government of moderate 
intellectuals, hobbled by democratic 
sertiples about the use of force, to 
guide the fledgling democratic state 
through a time of unparalleled turbu- 
lence. He felt like a “man who tries 
to stop with his bare hands a great 
movement of ice from the mountains.” 

The November Revoution confirmed 
his worst fears. All the subterranean 
forces of violence and terror erupted 
to the surface. Vividly, he tells, how 
carousing soldiers drowned in wine 
from broken casks in the cellars of the 
Winter Palace, where the Provisional 
Government had made its last stand, 
as the Bolsheviks ushered in their prole- 
tarian millennium. Two months later, 
Sorokin was in a Bolshevik prison. 

At first, he was charged with com- 
plicity in an attempt on Lenin’s life. 
When fhat failed to hold up, he was 
accused of the sublimely inclusive 
offense of . “participation in creating 

psychical atmosphere favorable to 
attempts against the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment”! While in prison, he received 
. foretaste of the new Bolshevik ethic 
vhen he read newspaper accounts of 
peeches he had ostensibly delivered 
in the Constituent Assembly then in 
session! At length, he was released 
through the intercession of an admirer. 

* x ca 

ONCE AT LIBERTY. he promptly 
began publication of an underground 
anti-Bolshevik newspaper. The Cheka 
was soon at his heels and he was forced 
to spend five weeks in a trackless forest 
near Archanged with a single com- 
panion, living off whatever game they 
could catch. Discouraged, he gave him- 
self up and returned to prison, where, 
he observed jocularly, he found the 
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only oasis of free speech and “real 
Communism” in Lenin’s Russia. 

This time, he was condemned to 
death. One by one, he watched his cell- 
mates led away to execution by the 
Chekists. He had written his last let- 
ters and was fully prepared for the 
end when hé once more miraculously 
regained his freedom—this time under 
a new Bolshevik policy of seeking to 
win the allegiance of “useful” intellec- 
tuals of the other political parties. 

He returned to Petrograd and the 
University, where he barely sustained 
life by supplementing the second-class 
ration card issued to “parasites” like 
himself with food acquired on the 


_ Through the Haze of Years 


flourishing black market. Less hardy 
colleagues died of malnutrition and the 
diseases it induced, or were dispatched 
by Bolshevik firing squads. 

The University was gradually staffed 
with incompetents whose only qualifi- 
cation was their Bolshevik orthodoxy 
and, in 1921, he was forbidden to teach. 
Finally, in 1922, he was ordered out of 


the Russian Soviet Republic on pain of. 


arrest. On September 24, he and his 
wife crossed the border to freedom. 
“That night, after five years, we lay 
down to sleep without asking ourselves, 
‘Will they come tonight or not?’” 
= = e 

PROF. SOROKIN emerges from his 
account of these early days as a shrewd 
observer of political events. He quickly 
saw in the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies, set up in oppo- 
sition to the authority of the Provi- 
sional Government, the source of the 
infection which would one day ravage 
and destroy the democratic state. His 
advice to the Duma to disperse the 
Soviet and arrest its members might 
have changed the course of history, had 
it been heeded. 





Report From Zion 


ISRAEL DIARY. By Bernard M. Bloomfield. Crown Publishers. 182 pp. 


$2.50. 


Reviewed by JOSEPH DUNNER 


R. BLOOMFIELD, a young business man from Montreal, went to 
Israel to plant the first voung trees of a forest in the memory of 
his father, an ardent Zionist who had implanted in his children a 
never tiring devotion to the ancient homeland of the Jewish people. 
The son was so inspired by what he saw in Israel that he wanted to 


share his experiences not only with his 
wife back home (whom he sent daily 
notes on his travels) but also with the 
world at large. The result is Israel 
Diary, an eye-witness account by a 
man who quite obviously has never 
written before for publication. There 
are some vivid and sympathetic de- 
scriptions of Tel Aviv, Haifa, Jeru- 
salem, Galilee, the Negev. There is a 
report on Mr. Bloomfield’s unsuccess- 
ful attempt to stage a private invasion 
of the Lebanon, There are many pages 
filled with admiration and enthusiasm 
for the pioneers and soldiers of the 
new state. 

There is some criticism too. Mr. 
Bloomfield is disturbed by the high 
prices in the hotels, the apparent short- 
age of good hotels, the greed of some 
of the taxi drivers (always ready to 
take the innocents from abroad for a 
ride), and the poor manners of some 
of the American tourists. 

There are a few exhibitions of poor 
taste on the part of Mr. Bloomfield 
himself. To quote: “We visited the 
nunnery of St. John the Baptist, run 
by Russian Orthodox nuns. ... Then 
Meysels, Sr., said he would test my 
courage. He dared me to ring the great 
bell that called all the sisters to assem- 
bly. No one else to whom he had 
shown the place could get up enough 
courage to do it. At which, I gave the 
rope a brisk pull. ns 

“The beil tolled loudly and we went 
quickly on. The Mother Superior came 
running out, clucking furiously, to see 
what was happening.” 

This truly amazing “courage” is 
matched by frequent generalizing out- 
bursts against “the British,” a rather 
shortsighted depreciation of “the 
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Arabs,” and a more than ordinary in- 
terest in oral satisfaction. Altogether 
there is too much talk about food and 
too little insight into the real problems 
of the new commonwealth. 

But with all of this, the great surg- 
ing spirit of Israel has left its mark 
on this diary as it will leave its mark 
on every honest and open-minded 
visitor, 


Lost Youth 


THE MAGIC FALLACY. By David 
Westheimer. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Reviewed by RODERICK CRAIB 


is “that magnificent delusion of 

the young that nothing in life is 
ugly.” Every child is endowed with the 
magic fallacy as his portion of the 
human inheritance. 


Ts MAGIC FALLACY of youth 


In Mr. Westheimer’s book, the story 
of Pershing Williams, who lost his in- 


-nocence before his youth was gone, is 


told retrospectively by his somewhat 
younger friend, Joe Albert. When Joe 
Albert meets his friend again, fifteen 
years after the main events of the 
story, he finds that Pershing Williams 
had long since been despoiled of the 
reality of the youth Joe remembered. 

The primary objective in writing the 
book seems to have been to pose this 
question, and to answer it as Mr. West- 
heimer does—‘“It is good to know love 
slowly and to mature slowly. It is good 
to cling to youth and the magic fallacy 
of youth.” On the basis of the story he 
tells in The Magic Fallacy, this is the 
right answer, but in the limited num- 
ber of pages available in the novella 
form he has chosen, it is impossible for 
the author to do more than examine 
one segment of Pershing Williams’ life. 

Within the limitations of the novella 
form and of his thesis, Mr. Westheimer 
has written a very good book. 


His judgments of the Bolshevik leaders 
were harsh and uncompromising. Lenin, 
he found, had a face like “those of 
congenital criminals” (and, interest- 
ingly enough, was “a dull speaker”); 
Zinoviev was “an extraordinary moral 
and mental degenerate”; Trotsky was 
a “theatrical brigand.” After the abor- 
tive Bolshevik putsch in July, he wanted 
to “execute a few thousand ruffians in 
order to save millions of Russians,” but 
the Government again decided against 
the resolute action which alone might 
have saved the situation. 

Sorokin’s insight into the Hamlet- 
like moral paralysis of the Government 
in the face of unscrupulous enemies 
was incisive: “High-minded and ideal- 
istic, they do not know the ABC of the 
science of government.... [Kerensky] 
believes that it is entirely possible to 
rule by kind words and lofty senti- 
ments. . .. A good man, but a poor 
leader, in fact a perfect type of the 
Russian intelligentsia.” In the midst of 
one crisis,. the Prime Minister, on 
whose firmness of will hinged the fate 


‘of Russian democracy, remarked to 


Sorokin: “If I could only resign, get 
away from all this and retire to some 
quiet village, I would be the happiest 
man in the world!” 

* A ” 


PROF. SOROKIN’S grasp of the na- 
ture of Bolshevism and how to deal 
with it in this period left little to be 
desired. All the more striking, there- 
fore, is the contrasting attitude evinced 
in his epilogue, Thirty Years After. In 
1924, deeply-graven recent experience 
impelled him to come fearlessly to 
grips with the problem. Today, twenty- 
six years later, he seems to have re- 
tired from the arena of mundane affairs 
to some lofty philosophical eminence, 
wrapping his discussion in cloudy, 
sterile generalities. 

Time, to be sure, has in no wise 
moderated -shis condemnation of the 
Soviet regime. He still finds it “as 
despotic a government as is known in 
the entire course of human history.” 
However, it is now merely (to phrase 
it in Prof. Sorokin’s special jargon) 
“one of the four clearest manifeésta- 
tions of the disintegration of our 
Western sensate socio-cultural order, 
the others being the two World Wars 
and the Fascist-Nazi revolutions.” Con- 
temporary society “was already falling 
apart and would have died eventually 
(even) if there had been no Russian 
Revolution.” 

This being the. case, “it is futile to 
try to stop these processes by building 
a cordon sanitaire around the Soviet 
bloc: since the germs of the disinte- 
gration are as virulent and numerous 
in the West [i.e., the non-Communist 
portion of the Western world] as in 
the East, a cordon sanitaire will not 
eliminate them. An even greater folly 
is to attempt to cure the disease by 
mutual aggressiveness, toughness, ‘cold 
Weiss 

What then is the cure? Prof. Sorokin 
prescribes only “a basic reintegration 
of our culture... the techniques of 
love instead of hate, of creative con- 
struction rather than destruction, of 
reverence for life in place of serving 
death, of real freedom instead of coer- 
cion and pseudo-freedom.” How this 
fundamental metamorphosis in political 
and social mores is to be achieved and 
whether Stalin is likely to play along, 
he fails to say. As to what a “sensate 
socio-cultural order’ might be and 
why ours is disintegrating, we are re- 
ferred to the author’s Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics, which comprises four 
volumes. 

Fortunately, Thirty Years After is 
but thirty-four pages in length and 
hence only slightly vitiates the effect 
of this valuable, enlightening and often 
fascinating book. 
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THE DESIGN OF DEMOCRACY. By Laurence Stapleton. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 275 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by DANIEL AARON 


F THE FATE of liberalism is a perpetual state of crisis, most of the 
books which attempt to deal with the dilemma or which propose a 
strategy for liberals to follow seem to have had very little effect. 

Perhaps, as the late Charles Beard told a meeting of political scientists 
several years ago, their authors are moved “by an arrogance that mis- 


takes personal opinion for divine rev- 
elation.” But whatever the reason, the 
liberal commentaries of the last few 
years seem to be either incantations to 
democracy, sentimental and abstract, 
or hard-boiled manifestoes calling for 
realism and tough-mindedness. The 
rank and file of the progressive voting 
public are still, as the word goes, “be- 
wildered,” still disorganized and in- 
effective, because they still do not 
know what they think or where they 
wish to go. 

Laurence Stapleton’s The Design of 
Democracy is a modest and unpreten- 
tious effort to tell the well-intentioned 
but bootless democrat what he believes 
and why he believes it. It is a kind of 
primer, logical and reasonable in tone, 
which seeks first to establish the philo- 
<ophical premises of democracy and 
then to describe the social context in 
which these principles can and ought 
to operate. Thus the first part of her 
book deals with the meaning of equal- 
ity, freedom, and self-government. the 
second with the practical application 
of these ideas, politically, economically, 
and culturally; it moves from a dis- 
cussion of the citizen vis-a-vis his 
community to the citizen as a putative 
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Heroes of Abolitionism 





member of an international community. 
et « a 


LIKE IRWIN ROSS and Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., Miss Stapleton is one 
of the New Liberals of the non-Com- 
munist left, an advocate of the mixed 
economy, chary of panaceas, and dis- 
trustful of unchecked power whether 
in the hands of the state, the trade 
union ,or the corporation. She is un- 
willing to identify democracy either 
with socialism or with capitalism, al- 
though she is less afraid of socialism 
than many spokesmen for the Fair 
Deal, and believes that countries where 
civil liberties have become strongly 
traditional may be able to enjoy the 
benefits of socialism without endanger- 
ing political freedom. 

Unlike Messrs. Ross and Schlesinger, 
however, Miss Stapleton seems less 
preoccupied with reflections on natural 
depravity and does not exhibit that 
ambivalent attitude toward power 
which one so frequently detects in the 
Sons of Niebuhr. As Daniel Bell re- 
marked in a brilliant review in Com- 
mentary (December 1949), the New 
Liberals tend to reduce all motives to 
power drives; certainly they dwell 
upon man’s iniquities with more relish 
than they do his tenuous virtues. Miss 
Stapleton, while minimizing man’s 
capacity for evil, spends less time than 
Mr. Schlesinger expatiating on the im- 


TWO FRIENDS OF MAN. By Ralph Korngold. Little, Brown & Company. 


425 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by CHARLES 1. GLICKSBERG 


HE STORY of William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips makes 
fascinating reading. Fighters in behalf of Abolition at a time eariy 
in the nineteenth century when this was dangerous heresy, they 
'were courageous and outspoken in the face of public opposition. They 
‘followed unswervingly the dictates of their conscience, listened solely to 


‘the voice of God, regardless of the 
‘consequences that might befall them. 
Men might threaten them, violent mobs 
thirst for their blood; they would not 
be moved, Year after year, despite 
mounting hostility and malign perse- 
cution, they persevered in the cause 
they had espoused, a cause which 
finally prevailed. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
one part dealing with Garrison and the 
other with Phillips, though the two 
ections are ingeniously interwoven. 
Garrison was a born firebrand, a cru- 
ader, combative by nature, uncompro- 
nisingly righteous in the pursuit of 
an ideal, never vielding an inch, even 
though he was a convinced non-resist- 
ant. He loved nothing better than the 
sive and take of polemics, and his edi- 
torials in The Liberator were violently 
ntemperate. Abolition was not to be 
achieved by gradual means but imme- 
liately and unconditionally. Infusing 
the Abolitionist cause with tremendou 
vitality, he started a movement that 
vas not to be stopped. 

The story of his lifelong crusade i 
is interesting as any novel. Garrison 
launched The Liberator with the delib- 
erate intent of provoking the public 
Agitation was his forte, thundering 
denunciation his specialty. In the first 
number of the paper he composed 
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flaming salutatory to the public, de- 
claring: “I am in earnest—I will not 
equivocate—I will not excuse—I will 
not retreat a single inch—AND I WILL 
BE HEARD.” He was heard, all right. 
There were all sorts and varieties of 
Abolitionists, each sect with its par- 
ticular politics and panaceas, but Gar- 
rison was the inspiring force behind 
them all. He would not support the use 
of armed force; instead he preferred 
to appeal to the moral sense of the 
North and the people throughout the 
world so that the South would be com- 
pelled to yield. He was opposed to the 
concept of a class war between the 
rich and the poor and was apparently 
blind to the cruel conditions of labor 
in New England factories at the time 
where a system of peonage prevailed. 
Ralph Korngold explains how it was 
that Garrison, an unregenerate in- 
dividualist, his heart wrung to fury 
and compassion by the plight of the 
slaves, remained indifferent to the ex- 
ploitation of white workers in the 
North 





P 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, the second 
friend of man, was the son of a patri- 
cian, the descendant of a Brahmin 
family, a man of wealth, and yet he 
dedicated himself selflessly and 
throughout his long life to the cause 
of Abolition, even though in Boston 
at the time Abolitionists were looked 
upon as dangerous radicals. His “apos- 
tasy” was regarded as scandalous and 


The Liberal Dilemma Again 


becility of the progressive mind and 
the dangers of optimism; on the con- 
trary, she maintains that 


The full development of the ener- 
gies of our people needs a new 
stimulus. The chief let and hindrance 
to their growth at present is that 
the sights are set too low. In teach- 
ing. in political discussion, in the 
press, in movie and radio programs, 
we expect too little, and by taking 
an ignoble view of human capacities, 
we cause their deterioration rather. 
than their expansion. 

In other words, Miss Stapleton sees 
the threat to a democratic society not 

merely in the absence of a long-range 
economic program and a liberal party 
capable of winning and holding power, 
or in the menace of an expandnig So- 
viet Union, but in a vulgar and 
mercenary culture which reduces all 
values to “darling dollars.” The nine- 
teenth century progressive reformers 
repudiated the capitalist ethos of their 
day because it sanctioned an unjust 
economic system, but also because it 
warped and degraded men’s minds. 
The New Liberals may or may not re- 
gard such considerations as Utopian, 
but they are certainly not interested in 
them. They appeal almost exclusively 
to economic motives, to self-interest, as 
the enduring realities, and as a conse- 
quence they never face the problem 
of whether or not an enlightened polit- 
ical and economic Program can be sus- 
tained by a debased electorate. Miss 
Stapleton does, That is why she is im- 
patient with the intellectual elites, and 
why in her excellent chapter, “Democ- 
racy and the Conditions of Knowledge,” 
she attacks specialization, the emphasis 
upon technique for its own sake, “the 
divorce of power from purpose.” Thus 


far our schools have failed to define 


there were members of his own family 
who wished to have him adjudged in- 
sane and put away in a sanitarium. 
He agitated, he lectured indefatigably. 
he gave unstintedly of his time and 
energy. He became the leading agitator 
of his age. The scholar, according to 
his view. was necessarily an agitator. 
Phillips agitated strenuously in behalf 
of free speech, women’s rights, the 
cause of labor, as well as Negro eman- 
cipation. 

Once drawn into the orbit of anti- 
slavery agitation, Phillips outdid the 
noble Garrison, proving stronger in his 
stand, more profound in his insight 
into the causes of social oppression, 
more determined to get to the root of 
the problem and fight it out, no matter 
what the strength of the opposition 
arrayed against him. Whereas Garrison 
was left behind once the Abolitionist 
cause had been won, Wendell Phillips 
went on to fight in behalf of other, 
equally good causes, and he continued 
to fight until his death, even if it meant 
losing his friends, 


2 as * 


THE BIOGRAPHIES of these two 
stout-hearted, incorruptible saints are 
told with tenderness and fine un- 
derstanding. Both stories are unified 
and caught within a single and steady 
focus. We get the history of the Aboli- 
tionist movement, the story of the Civil 
War and the period of Reconstruction. 
We see the relations of these two men 
to Lincoln and are given an iconoclastic 
portrait of Lincoln’s attitude toward 
the Negro and the task of emanci- 
pation. 

The only mistake Garrison and 
Phillips were guilty of—and we can 
understand it if we adopt their point 
of view—was their insistence on dis- 
union. Let the slave states secede and 
depart in peace. Even Phillips was 
strongly opposed to making any con- 





the goals of democracy or to provide 
the huniane and liberal training for 
their achievement, but until they do, 
the barbarians, among the leaders and 
the led, will wreck the welfare state 
and destroy any hope for a world com- 
munity. : 

To further this world organization, 
Miss Stapleton recommends that we 
begin now to strengthen the United 
Nations and to cooperate more closely 
with those countries which are already 
prepared to limit their sovereignty. We 
are a long way from the. constitution- 
making stage, but she feels it would 
be useful to discuss the principles on 
which a limited world government 
could be established — a gov- 
ernment “with power to make and 
to enforce law governing interna- 
tional conflicts, and to determine the 
terms under which nations would have 
to accept the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the international court.” The Rus- 
sian obstacle to such a plan is not min- 
imized, but she is not prepared to ad- 
mit that further efforts to negotiate 
with the Soviets would be futile, and 
she offers many concrete suggestions 
for the more effective communicating 
of democratic ideas to Europe and 
Asia. 

So far it has been the Soviets who 
have sponsored the culture conferences. 
Miss Stapleton would improve our for- 
eign broadcasts, marshal leading scien- 
tists, artists, and statesmen to present 
our story, and organize meetings of 
social scientists and jurists to suggest 
ways and means of reducing national 
frictions. 

The alternative to this positive and 
pragmatic approach to world peace, 
she implies, is to fall into the Soviet 
habit of opposing any policy of mutual 
concession and to prepare for. war. 


cessions to keep the Southern States 
satisfied. Let them go, by all means. 
But when the war broke out both Gar- 
rison and Phillips lent their aid. They 
hated slavery more than they loved 
the Union, whereas with Lincoln. the 
reverse was true. We follow the series 
of évents, the pressures and counter- 
pressures, that led to the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


Phillips stood out most gloriously in 
his older years. He advanced steadily. 
It was he who favored the eight-hour 
day. It was he who perceived that the 
struggle for Abolition was but a part 
of the vastly greater struggle between 
Capital and Labor. He pleaded these 
unpopular causes, even though it 
meant sacrificing all his personal am- 
bitions to serve in the Senate. A 
staunch Jeffersonian, he believed in 
the equalization of property. He knew 
that during the period of Reconstruc- 
tion in the South the struggle was not 
a battle for white supremacy but a 
struggle between the landed aristoc- 
racy and the landed proletariat. 


Two Friends of Man is a vivid, well 
written, tensely exciting history of the 
stirring fight for reform in the nine- 
teenth century, a fight led by these 
two fearless champions of human free- 
dom. It is richly documented. The cru- 
cial events of the time are presented 
in human and saliently dramatic terms. 
The author never misses an opportun- 
ity to portray the conflicts of the age 
as these affected the lives of men, but 
he does not distort historical truth to 
serve his dramatic, story-telling pur- 
pose. He does not invent thoughts and 
dialogue for his principal characters, 
he does not fictionalize. What is more, 
he interprets the flux of historical 
events and boldly takes issue with 
those authoritites that are biased in 
favor of the South. His point of view 
is consistently liberal and pro-labor. 
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By GUENTHER WEBER 


HE BATTLE for.the mind of 

Germany has led the communist 

authorities to make some aston- 
ishing propaganda moves. There is,. for 
example, the announcement that pris- 
oners are being released from the East 
German concentration camps. This 
piece of hopped up news has not been 
broadcast without some embarrass- 
ment on the part of the German-Rus- 
sian underlings. You can’t set people 
free from concentration camps unless 
you have such camps. And you can’t 
event without 
unhappy 


happy 
the whole 


announce the 
acknowledging 
business in public. 

But the communist East-Zone satraps 
have told to 
happy excursion into Berlin of Ger- 
hardt Eisler’s Free German Youth. To 


been prepare for the 


induce the proper frame of mind, what 
better means than to givé the impres- 
sion that the Soviets are easy-going 
guardians and that the East Germans 
are really just a big and happy family? 
So, without precisely telling what the 
camps are like, the gladsome news is 
spread abroad. General Chuikov jogs 
Prime Minister Walter Ulbricht and 
this representative of Stalin lets it be 
known in Berlin, that thousands of 
Germans are to be let out of the agree- 
able institutions in which they have 
been gently tutored and, it is hoped, 
transformed, 


The Berliner Zeitung spoke of 25,000 
internees who were set at liberty. The 
East Zone’s Minister of the Interior let 
it be known that 15,038 had been 
turned loose in lots of 520. Some 10,500 
are said to have the benefit of being 
considered members of a new category. 
From now on—happy people!—instead 
of being regarded as inmates of con- 
centration camps, they are to be listed 
as prisoners being punished for serious 
crimes. But their only crime is that 
they lacked taste for the Communist 
Party. 

According to figures secured by the 
“Opponents of Inhumanity” there were 
in December, not 29,000, but at least 
35.000 in the camps. And this figure 
takes no account of the thousands who 


have been shipped into the Soviet 
Union in a steady stream. In Septem- 
ber, 1949 there were 47,220 prisoners 
in the three largest concentration 
eamps of East Germany. None have 
been liberated. Thousands, of course, 


have died. But there have been plenty 
of replacements for these unfortunates. 


If the Kremlin authorities now pre- 
tend to a generous and humane policy, 
Germans will not soon forget that 
during the five years of their regime 
at least 200,000 men, women and chil- 
dren have gone the woeful way 
through their torture institutions. If 
they are now setting free a few of the 
survivors, it is no act of mercy. They 
have an army now. They are prepared 
to take care of any threat to their 
power. Perhaps they have decided to 
give up or modify their punitive policy. 
But, at any rate, if they are liberating 
anyone at all at the present time, it 
is for the sake of starting a wave of 
friendly feeling. But the people of 
Western Germany know well that the 
Soviet masters of the Eastern Zone 
have not changed their spots. Their 
own papers, in fact, have proclaimed 
within the past few weeks that every 
enemy of Communist Germany will be 
ruthlessly destroyed. 


4 *” * 


IN THE MEANTIME, all the re- 
sources of Russia and of German com- 
munism have been set in motion to 
prepare the long-suffering Germans for 
a glad day in the month of May. A 
central office for the campaign has 
been set up in Frankfurt. At the head 
of it is that famous leader of the Hit- 
ler Youth, Helmut Hein. He is the 
author of a leaflet which has been dis- 
tributed by the million to inform the 
fortunate Germans of joys being pre- 
pared for them. The show is advertised 
as the “march of German Youth on 
Berlin.” Its events are heralded as a 
combination of spring festival, circus 
and international sports competition. 

Americans would be amused at one 
aspect of this affair which reproduces 
a sort of comedy which they have had 
a chance to observe in New York, 
Chicago and Hollywood. The names of 
a long list of distinguished Germans 
were published in connection with this 
announcement. Three internationally 
famous sportmen, Ulzheimer, Betten- 
dorf and Max Leichter were an- 
nounced as sponsors. So were the best 
German soccer players, Fritz and Oth- 
man Walter. But these men—and others 
—have announced as loudly and pub- 
licly as they can that they will have 
nothing to do with this un-German 
affair. 

In Western Germany, to be sure, the 
Free German Youth make a lot of 
noise with a minimum of popular 
backing. In the great city of Frankfurt, 
from which all this piled up publicity 
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Joint May Day Celebration 


MAY 1, 


WEBSTER HALL, 11th Street, between 3rd and 4th Avenues 


Prominent Speakers - Musical Program - Artists 


Auspices: 


Social Democratic Federation, Socialist Party, Workmen's Circle, 
Jewish Socialist Verband, Jewish Labor Bund, and other groups. 


Co-Chairmen: 


Luigi Antonini, Abraham Miller, Nathaniel M. Minkoff, 
Louis Nelson. 


Admission Free!! 


8 P.M. 





proceeds, only 300 youngsters have 
joined. But Communist publicity needs 
little support. by way ef facts. It is be- 
ing stated that delegations of more 
than 500 young people will stream to 
Berlin from cities all over the map. 

The prospectus of joys to come is 
something really overpowering. There 
is to be a congress of youthful fighters 
for peace including delegates from 40 
nations—with hundreds of speakers 
and a parade of 500,000 persons. Per- 
formances are advertised on all athletic 
fields of the city. A great sports festival 
is to fill the giant stadium, Berlin- 
Mitte, with 50,000 spectators. There are 
to be automobile races, motorcycle 
races, fireworks, plays, dancing. All the 
movie houses are to give perfomances 
for the young visitors free of charge. 

West Germans, however, are some- 
what suspicious of all this circus pub- 
licity. The “Free German Youth,” they 
know well, are actually the State 
Youth of the Soviet Zone. These very 
“free” and very “youthful” East Ger- 
man young people have been trained 
in the use of small arms, machine 
guns, flame-throwers, ack-ack guns, 
tank rifles and armored cars. 


‘A Glad Day In Berlin’ 


That the benevolent Soviet author- 
ities who have planned all these gay 
goings-on have in mind something 
more than parades and band music. is 
suggested by various pronguncements 
made by their puppets. A member of 
the FDJ directorate of Berlin, for ex- 


ample, prophesied that his legions ~ 


would soon see to it that Berliners who 
do not fall in lime with his organiza- 
tion will “croak.” The official slogan 
for the whole project is “Deliver the 
death-blow to the imperialist war- 
monger center in Berlin.” In Sachse- 
Anhalt the Minister of the Interior, 
Siewert, declared that German Com- 
munist youth must fight just as heroic- 
ally as the Red Army to liberate Ber- 
lin and Western Germany. 

With all this by way of warning, 
both the municipal authorities of West 
Berlin and the Allied commanders are 
issuing orders to prevent an armed in- 
vasion. It is clear to the blindest that 
this is not to be a demonstration of 
German unity. It is, on the contrary, 
a definite attempt of the Soviet im- 
perialists to use disloyal Germans in 
an attempt to reduce the old father- 
land to the status of a Russian satrapy. 





SDF News 


NATIONAL 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Memorial to Léon 
Blum and May Day meeting, Sunday, 
April 30th, 2 p. m., at the Workmen’s 
Circle, Morris Hillquit Hall, 415 S. 19th 
Street. Speakers: David Einhorn, Harry 
Berger and August Claessens. The 
Workmen’s Circle Chorus will partici- 
pate. ... New Jersey: May Day meet- 
ing, Sunday, April 30th, 8 p. m., at the 
Workmen’s Circle Center, 179 Clinton 
Avenue, Newark. Concert. Speakers: 
August Claessens and others. . 
Trenton, N. J.: August Claessens speaks 
here Friday, May 5. ... New Jersey 
State S.D.F. outing, June 11. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Roads to Freedom Forum: Station 
WEVD, Sunday, April 30th, 9:30 to 10 
p. m. Topic: “Social Democracy and 
World Peace.” Speakers: Louis P. 
Goldberg, former Councilman; Frank 
Cortale, S.D.Y. representative; Alger- 
non Lee, moderator. ... Wm. Karlin 
Branch: Meeting, Thursday, April 27, 


8:30 p. m., at the home of Estelle 
Mendelsohn, 2100 Beekman Place, 


Brooklyn. Speaker: Louis P. Goldberg. 
... Bensonhurst Branch: Regular meet- 
ing, Friday, April 28th, 8 p. m., at 6414 
Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. ... Dr. Feliks 
Gross and Theodore Schapiro will 
speak on “Newer Aspects of Social 
Democracy” at the City Central Com- 
mittee meeting, Wednesday, May 3rd, 
8:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 





Now Available! 


is at last available in a re- 
vised edition, brought right up 
to date. Due to the tremendous 
demand for this pamphlet in 
which Stephen Naft uses the 
Socratic method to debunk and 
emberrass the Communists, we 


have prepared a 


THIRD EDITION 
25 CENTS A COPY 


Stephen Naft’s pamphlet 


Questions for Communists 





New! Revised! 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $........ for 
. copies of Stephen Naft's pamphlet 


“Answer Please! Questions.for Com- 


munists. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposi? of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc : 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
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“CONSPIRATOR’ COMES TO CAPITOL SCREEN 








Katherine Dunham ~ 








PAMELA BRITTON 
LUTHER ADLER 


ep f Mato 
Produced by LO &. FOPKIN -Dwected by Rudy Mate 
A Harty M Popa Released thru Art 


CRITERIO 


B’way & 
45th St. 





Now at the Reoudwey Theatre under the management of S. Hurok, 
Miss Dunham has a fine company to assist her in her new revue. 
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“KISS ME KATE HAS EVERYTHING” — Sun 


ALFRED DRAKE - PATRICIA MORISON 


in "KISS ME, KATE" 


Music and Lyrics by COLE PORTER 
Book by SAM & BELLA SPEWACK 


I THEATRE, 7th Ave. & 59th St. CIrcle 7-3121 | Mail Orders 
CENTURY Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 | NOW! 
Evgs. $6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80; Mats. $3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20 Tax incl. 











“A WORK OF ART” “A BIG HIT” 


Atkinson, Times Morehouse, W-Tele & Sun 


“THE INNOCENTS" 


Based on Henry James’ ““The Turn of the Screw” 
with BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
Iris Mann, David Cole and ISOBEL ELSOM 
PLAYHOUSE, 137 W. 48 St. Ev. 8:40; Mats. Wed., Sat. 











Critics’ Circle Award Winner 
BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR! 
GIAN-CARIO MENOTTIS 


tHe CONSUL 


with 


‘ FLATBUSH 
FABIAN’S AT NEVINS 


BROOKLYN TR 5.9350 
JOAN CRAWFORD + DAVID BRIAN 
| THE DAMNED DON'T CRY 
plus-WILLIAM HOLDEN ¢ COLEEN GRAY 
“FATHER IS A BACHELOR” 


BIAN’S 


‘Guilty ‘of Treason’ 


Charles BICKFORD - Bonita GRANVILLE 


~plus-"FHE GREAT RUPERT’ 
JIMMY DURANTE + TERRY MOORE ff 


MARIE PATRICIA 
POWERS * NEWAY 
SEATS NOW FOR NEXT 20 WEEKS 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
Mon. thru Thurs. Evegs.: $4.80, 4.20, 
3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Fri. & Sat. Eves.: 
$6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Mats. 
Wed. & Sat.: $3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 
1.20. Tax incl BARRYMORE THE- 
ATRE, 47 Street West of Broadway. 
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CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL | 





RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd | — 
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LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
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©MGM'‘s FILM STARS ROBERT 
TAYLOR & ELIZABETH TAYLOR | 


Robert Taylor and Elizabeth 
Taylor, two of Hollywood's stars, 
are united for the first time on 
the screen in “Conspirator,” 
MGMWM’s suspenseful escapade in 
adventure. 

A prey of a handsome traitor 
and his love for a beautiful, un- 
suspecting girl, the film has been 
adapted from Humphrey Slater’s 
best-s@lling novel of the same 
title. It was photographed in its 
entirety amid actual scenes of its 
British locale and with its cast, 





with the exception of the stars, | 


selected from the ranks of Eng-| 
land’s finest screen performers. | 
They 
Harold Warrender, 
man and Marjorie Fielding. 

Victor Saville directed, with 
Arthur Hornblow, Jr., as 
ducer. 
screen play, and it was adapted 
by Miss Benson 
Fairlie. 

The accompanying in-person! 
show spotlights Russ Morgan and 
his orchestra, screen star Marilyn 


pro-| 
Sally Benson wrote the | 


| 


| 
and Gerard | — 


| 


Maxwell, and comic Jackie Miles, | 


with Bela Kremo, juggler, 
ing out the bill. 





ALAN LADD STARS AS 
“CAPTAIN CAREY, U.S.A.,”’ 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


“Captain Carey, U.S.A.,” with 
Alan Ladd in the title role, is 
now showing at the Brooklyn 


Paramount Theatre, coupled with 
Jimmy Lydon and Lois Collier in 
“Miss Mink of 1949.” 
“Captain+-Carey, U.S.A.” is the 
story of an ex-OSS officer who 
returns to Italy to find the man 
who betrayed him and his under- 
ground co-workers to the Ger- 
mans. Based on the best-selling 
novel “After Midnight,”. by Mar- 
tha Albrand, “Captain Carey, 
U.S.A.,” features Francis Lederer 
and Joseph Calleia in roles sup- 
porting Ladd and Miss Hei:drix. 


FINAL WEEK! 


ENGAGEMENT ENDS MAY 6 





“The Best Song and Dance Revue 
of This Season!’ Sylvester, News 
} 6 WUROK presents THER 







AND HER COMPRyy 
in Her Greatest Dance-Musical 


Eves. incl. Sun. 8:30. Mats. Sat. & 
Sun. All Perfs. $3.60 to 1.20 (tax incl.) 
No Tuesday Performances 


BROADWAY Thea., B’way at 53 








... her romance! 


round- | 


' 


include Robert Flemyng,! 


Honor Black- 


the trumpet king, Louis ee, 
strong, and his all-star concert 
group, and Chico Marx, Holly- 
wood’s piano playing comedian, 
as extra added attraction, 
“Wabash Avenue” is the brawl- 


ing story of a dance-hall queen 
and the two men in her life. 


“WABASH AVENUE’ 
OPENS AT ROXY 

The new program at the Roxy 
Theatre w Include the 20th 
Century-Fox Technicolor musical, 
“Wabash Avenue,” starring Betty 


Grable, Victor Mature and Phil 
Harris, and the stage show with 

















Betty Grable ae 
Victor MATURE .- Phil HARRIS col i 
in Concert Group 
"WABASH AVENUE' EXTRA! 
Color by TECHNICOLOR CHICO MARX 











Flatbush 
BROOKLYN and De Kalb 


ALAN LADD - WANDA HENDRIX 


@ CAPTAIN CAREY, USA. 


~oe< MINK 


00000000000000000000000000 


“Hilariously funny ...an occasion for 
rejoicing !” 















—Howard Barnes, 
Herald Tribune 
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APLIN 


CHy LIGHTS’ 


Written, Directed Bnd Produced 
by CHARLES CHAPLIN 
Released thru United Artists 
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.. her mistake! 





..- her betrayal! 
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Music in the Morgan Manner 


Special Added Attraction 


JOAN 
i EDWARDS 


America’s Favorite 
“Hit Parade” Girl 


BELA KREMO 


Europe's Greatest Juggler 
Extra Added : Attraction 


<= JACKIE MILES 


America’s Leading Night Club 
Entertainer and Comedian 
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Democracy From Below 


LERT AMERICANS have for some time 
been noting with alarm the spread of 
military-fascist dictatorships in many of 

the countries to the south of us. The recent 
visit to the United States of Chile’s President, 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, is one reminder that 
democracy in Latin America is by no means 
dead. Now there has emerged a committee, 
composed of North, South and Central Amer- 
icans, dedicated to the proposition that democ- 
racy should take the offensive in this Hemis- 
phere. 

An Inter-American Conference on Democracy 
ind Freedom will convene in Havana May 12-14, 
under the auspices of an “Organizing Commit- 
tee” representative of groups and individuals 
active in the fields of inter-American relations, 
labor, civil rights and education. Its purpose, 
in the words of the Committee, “is to unite, for 
the first time in the history of Inter-American 
relations, the democratic forces of twenty-one 
countries, in an effort to arouse the public opin- 
ion of all countries to a defense of democratic 
ideals and civil.and political liberties.” 

The Committee’s declaration continues: 


“Today, unfortunately, there are millions of 
our fellow-Americans in this Hemisphere un- 
able to speak out in their own defense or in that 
of their compatriots, because in an alarming 
number of American countries all civil and po- 
litical liberties have been suppressed. Actually, 
in these countries, conditions are in no way dif- 
ferent than those which obtain behind the iron 
curtain or in Nazi Germany during the days ol 
Hitle: 
dom of the press, due recourse to law, free elec- 
tions . It is to give heart 
to the inarticulate that we, who believe in free- 
dom and in human rights. have elected to meet. 


Freedom of speech, labor activities, free- 


.. have been violated. 


“As a body, we recognize that there is a dual 


danger in Latin America. While most of the 
Latin American dictatorships are neo-fascist 
and military in character, communist forces 


to take advantage of the con- 
fusion ana the misery of the people to sow their 
own and in of the dictatorship 
countries fascists and communists have united 
in an unholy alliance, joined in the one ideology 
all civil and political fre¢- 


have been quilt k 


seeds most 


of suppression ol 
doms.” 

This affairs, it is 
stand. threatens harmonious relations among all 
American nations, and plays into the hands of 
the new Russian imperialism. We hope that the 
Inter-American Conference for Democracy and 
Freedom will prove to be an effective answet 
to the spurious “democratic,” “peace” fronts 
organized by the Communists, and will attain 
its objective of establishing a permanent body 
of democratic forces in this Hemisphere 


16 


state of easy to under- 


ite 








Where the News Ends 
Suggestions 








“HE National Council for the Prevention 
of War has offered five concrete sugges- 
tions on American policy toward Germany 

in connection with the enactment of new legis- 
lation extending American aid to West Europe 
during 1950 and 1951. Four of these suggestions 
are thoroughly desirable and deserve the sup- 
port of all genuine liberals 
interested in a viable united 
Europe and in winning the 


debatable, but raises a point 
that deserves serious exami- 
nation. 

The proposals, presented to 
the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in the form 
of proposed amendments to 
the ECA legislation, may be 
summarized as follows: 





(1) That the use of counterpart funds for the 
international exchange and housing of students 
and other educational personnel be specifically 
authorized. 


(2) That participating countries remove any 
limitation or prohibition imposed jointly or 
singly on the industry of another participating 
country or area. 


(3) That the ECA Administrator should en- 
courage the modification of the constitution of 
the International Refugee Organization so as to 
bring the twelve million Germans and people 
of German origin who have been expelled from 
their homes within its care and concern. 


(4) Addition to the ECA Bill of a settion to 
the effect that no postwar territorial acquisition 
by one participating country at the expense of 
another shall be considered permanent, unless 
agreed on in a peace treaty. 


(5) The elimination of a subsection which 
obstructs East-West trade. 


Of these suggestions (2) is at once the most 
important and the one which comes most clearly 
within the realm of the ECA Bill West Ger- 
many now suffers from serious unemployment, 
with some two million people out of work. In 
its memorandum the Council very accurately 
gives the following reasons for this unemploy- 
ment: Failure of European integration, prohi- 
bition and limitations on industry by the occu- 
pation powers, immense surplus of population 
due to expulsions, partitioning of Germany, 
loss of productive areas, such as the Saar and 
Eastern Germany, bans on East-West trade. 


ABOUT SOME of these causes there is un- 
fortunately little that can be done. America 
cannot “integrate” Europe overnight or force 
the Soviet Union, short of war, to consent to 
free elections in East Germany or compel Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia to restore ethnic Ger- 





PRIZE WINNER 


Most of the Stalin prizes in literature were 
awarded for works having anti-American and 


anti-Western themes.—News item. 


Though weak be the word 
In novel or ballad, 

Though plot be absurd 
And characters pallid, 


Though style be as wood 
And content quite scanty, 

It will win if it's good— 
That is. good and anti! 








Richard Armour. ——— 





cold war. The fifth is more © 


for Germany > 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


man territory or to permit the expelled Ger- 
mans to return to their homes. 

There is every reason, political and economic, 
to pfess for the quickest possible elimination 
of ali discriminations imposed on German in- 
dustry and foreign trade. These discriminations 
apply especially in the steel, shipbuilding and 
chemical industries. They are a serious cause 
of unemployment; and unemployment is grist to 
the mills of communist and neo-Nazi agitators. 
The discriminations should be abolished imme- 
diately. 

There is certainly a good case for encouraging 
student exchange and for allowing expelled 
Germans to participate in the benefits: of the 
IRO. This second suggestion, however, is not of 
great practical importance, because the re- 
sources of the IRO are limited and its work 
will soon be wound up. It would perhaps be 
better if there could be a pooling of the re- 
sources and experience of all humanitarian 
organizations which have been working in 
Germany, with the support of the High Com- 
missioners’ offices, with a view to promoting 
the maximum degree of social and economic 
absorption of these refugees. 

Somewhat questionable is the suggestion to 
sweep away all limitations on East-West trade. 
Here there is a sharp conflict between politics 
and economics; and arguments on both sides 
should be carefully studied. So long as we 
maintain security restrictions on exports to the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, there is obviously 
a case for not allowing West Germany to be- 
come a gaping hole in this blockade. 

Yet the difficulty of maintaining a tolerable 
standard of living in West Germany is en- 
hanced by the absence of access to East European 
foodstuffs and raw materials. Perhaps a faiv 
interim solution would be to permit Germany to 
export whatever Britain and other western 
powers are now selling in eastern markets. 


x we 


A German Scholar’s Judgment 


A venerable German scholar with a ripe, 
humane and truly European world outlook has 
just published a thoughtful, searching exami- 
nation of the causes of Germany’s fall, and 
of its prospects in the future. (The German 
Catastrophe, by Friedrich Meinecke. Translated 
by Sidney B. Fay. Harvard University Press.) 

Dr. Meinecke has passed his eighty-seventh 
birthday. But his judgment remains clear and 
vigorous. His formula for Germany’s future 
could hardly be improved. “We can win back 
power only as a member of a future federation, 
voluntarily concluded, of the central and west 
European states.” He puts the question: “Must 
we not always be shocked at the precipitous 
fall from the heights of the Goethe era to the 
swamps of the Hitler period?” 

And in trying to find the answer to this ques- 
tion he offers some shrewd observations which 
apply not only to German, but to world politics 
He sees the basic dynamic force of the past 
century and a half in “the enormous increase 
in the population which by its pressure has 
called forth entirely new historical phenomena.” 
This little book will probably carry more weight 
in Germany because the author writes in the 
spirit of a civilized German, not of an embit- 
tered émigré. 


A Question Worth Asking 


“Why is Stalin, the greatest living violator 
of human rights, not indicted for genocide? 
He is as guilty as any of the Nuernberg de- 
fendants who were hanged for‘that crime.”— 
Nathan D. Shapiro, in a letter to the New York 
Herald Tribune. 
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